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r “HIS week has brought the best news that we 
have had for two years. Never since the 
victory of the Marne has the whole German 

position in the West been shaken as it was shaken by 

the events of Monday and Tuesday, culminating in the 
capture of Thiepval and Combles. And the position in 
the West is the key to the whole struggle. To say this 
is not to endorse the rather superficial dictum to the 
effect that “ the war will be decided in the West.” The 
war will not be decided in the West, nor in the East, nor in 
the Balkans, but on all these fronts. For ever since the 
war became a siege there has only been one way in which 
it could be decided, namely, by the creation in the 
enemy's lines of a gap which cannot be repaired. The 
gap may occur anywhere, and wherever it threatens the 

Central Empires will be obliged to throw in their last 

available man to save the situation. That they should 

retain adequate forces to maintain their line in the West 
whilst allowing their line in the East to be broken, or 
vice versa, is inconceivable. The Allies, owing to their 
geographical separation, have had to fight on several 
fronts, and still to some extent have to do so, but for 
the enemy there has never been more than one front. 
* a a 

The fact remains, however, that whilst the war will 
not be decided in the West any more than in the East, 
events in the West are of far greater importance than 
events anywhere else, as an indication of the enemy's 
ultimate resources. For it is between Belgium and 

Alsace that the concentration and the development of 

power on both sides reach their highest point. The 











struggle on the Somme having been going on now for 
nearly three months, we can be certain that we are 
dealing here with the maximum force which Germany 
is capable of exerting at this stage of the war. There 
is no question on the Somme—as there might be, for 
instance, at any particular point on the Russian front 
or in the Balkans—of our success being due to any 
temporary and rectifiable miscalculation by the enemy 
as to the strength needed to resist our blow. It is not 
Hindenburg’s fault that Combles and Thiepval have 
fallen. The official German communiqué issued on 
Tuesday stated the simple truth in ascribing these results 
to “the massed employment of materials prepared by 
the war industry of the whole world after many months 
of labour.”” The Germans appear to be under a mis- 
conception as to the extent to which the British and 
French armies now draw any supplies of war material 
from beyond their own shores; and they are certainly 
likely to be disappointed if they suppose that the present 
expenditure of ammunition against them on the Somme 
is derived from accumulations as distinguished from 
current production; but they are right in recognising 
that the Allied successes are due to a superiority in 
munitions with which they cannot compete. They have 
done their utmost, and it is not enough. 


* » * 

From the point of view of the Allies that is the solidly 
satisfactory feature of the recent fighting. For the 
past eighteen months we have been telling each other, 
almost ad nauseam, that this is a war of munitions, and 
that big guns and high explosives would win it. At last 
we have a demonstration on the largest possible scale 
that this is really so. With the superiority of guns 
which the Allies now possess on the Somme we can 
advance against the strongest positions with an almost 
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mechanical certainty. Gains are registered, not here or 
there, but “ along the whole front of attack.” And as our 
artillery superiority increases our infantry losses decrease. 
The only uncertain element that remains regarding 
the progress of the offensive is the element of time, 
which depends partly on the weather, partly on the 
comparative slowness of the process of moving great 
masses of guns forward behind the advancing line. 
It is certain, for example, that Sir Douglas Haig can 
reach Bapaume—if that is his objective; what we 
cannot be sure about is whether he can reach it next 
week or next month. The important point is that 
deadlock is no longer one of the possible prospects. 
The Allied offensive will not slow down as all previous 
offensives in the West have done. It may be that the 
advance will proceed at an even pace for a long time 
to come; but everything seems to point rather to 
the likelihood of a gathering momentum. 


* * % 


It is important to realise that along the twenty-five- 
mile front the Allies are now on the very edge of “‘ open 
country.” Broadly speaking, the Germans had origin- 
ally three elaborately prepared lines of trenches; the 
front line was much the strongest, but the others were 
formidable ; all three were the result of two years’ 
planning and construction. Behind these they have 
doubtless had time, since July. Ist, to prepare a fourth 
line of considerable strength, but it is hardly possible 
that there can be a fifth on which much time or thought 
can have been expended. The actual position cannot, 
of course, be represented in quite such simple mathe- 
matical terms as these, but they are convenient and do 
correspond to realities. The official communiqués have 
not told us to what extent the fourth line—that is, the 
main position constructed since July Ist—has been pene- 
trated by the recent advance and is now in our hands, 
but it is a pretty safe assumption that between Cource- 
lette and Bouchavesnes—a distance of about twelve 
miles—the Allies have now in front of them nothing 
very much more than shallow and hastily prepared 
entrenchments supported by a number of more or less 
strongly fortified villages. A continuous defensive sys- 
tem with dug-outs for the shelter of men and machine- 
guns, deep enough to defy even a moderate bombard- 
ment, cannot be prepared in a week or a month. Given 
fine weather, there seem to be excellent grounds for 
hoping that next week’s news may be even better than 
this week’s. 

* ok a 

From the Eastern and Balkan fronts there has been 
up to the time of writing a marked dearth of news. In 
Galicia the Russians are still held up before Halicz by 
the combined Austrian, German, and Turkish forces, 
but General Brussilov, in a recent interview, has fore- 
shadowed “new and big bounds forward”’ at “ the 
propitious moment.” Whether, however, he expects 


that moment to arrive before the end of this year’s 
campaigning season he did not say. Major Moraht, the 
particularly able military critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
connects General Brussilov’s comparative inactivity with 
the new campaign on the Dobrudja, and actually goes 
so far as to declare that “‘ Rumania’s intervention has 





thus altered the general situation in our favour.” If 
the Rumanian advance into Transylvania be ignored 
there is, of course, something in this rather curious 
contention ; for Rumania’s intervention has had the 
practical effect of bringing the Bulgarian army once 
more into active operation, and thereby drawing off 
Russian forces which might otherwise have been em- 
ployed in Galicia. But the argument, of course, implies 
that Bulgarian and Austrian losses do not count in 


Berlin. 
* * x 


The latest news from Greece leaves no doubt as to the 
extreme gravity of the crisis in Athens. M. Venizelos’s 
dramatic departure has placed the Greek Government 
in a quandary, compared with which all their previous 
difficulties have been only trifling embarrassments. 
Events in the Dobrudja and the halt of the Allied 
Armies before Monastir had given fresh encouragement 
to the anti-Venizelist Press, which, after having come 
down in favour of “the principle of intervention,” was 
once more denying its necessity or wisdom. But M. 
Venizelos’s action has swept all this political trifling 
aside and brought both the Government and the people 
face to face with the realities of the situation. The 
Greece of M. Venizelos has declared for intervention and 
proposes to intervene ; the only question is whether this 
is so great a part of Greece that the King will be forced 
either to lead it in the direction it has chosen or to resign 
his throne. The next few days will show. 

* x k 


“ce 


The extent to which Zeppelin “ stories” were per- 
mitted to overshadow the great news from France in 
Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s newspapers reflects less 
than no credit on the sense of proportion possessed by 
those who control these matters. Zeppelin raids are not 
negligible affairs ; but the loss of life which they cause, 
tragic though it is, is equalled by a few minutes’ fighting 
on the Somme. No doubt the German newspapers did 
the same thing on the same days, and very likely 
persuaded their readers that the work of the raiders was 
of far greater importance than any trifling movement 
that might be taking place on the Western front. But 
why should our own newspapers lend colour to this 
delusion ? Whenever a Zeppelin raid occurs, one reads 
everywhere leading articles pointing out how utterly 
useless and unimportant and devoid of all moral or 
material effect such indiscriminate bomb-dropping is ; 
and then one passes on to the next page—or to almost 
any page in some papers—and finds columns upon 
columns of descriptive matter relating solely to this 
extremely unimportant event. When these papers 
reach Berlin, who can wonder if the German reader 
gloats over the news columns, peruses the leading 
article with ironic smile, and takes it all as confirmation, 
on the best possible authority, of his conviction that 
Count Zeppelin’s mighty hammer-blows will even yet 
bring proud England to her knees? 


% *k * 


The Times has lately been going rather out of its way 
to suggest that “the soldiers” ought to be given the 
freest possible hand, that they are doing their work in 
France with remarkable efficiency, and that there ought 
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to be no civilian interference with them of any kind. 
These broad hints have been followed this week by an 
outspoken article in the Morning Post threatening the 
Secretary of State for War with pains and penalties if he 
does not confine his activities strictly to the duties of 
a civilian Minister and leave military operations alone. 
Most people, we suppose, would agree with this warning 
in principle, though whether, and if so why, it was 
necessary are other questions. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to notice that the article was immediately repro- 
duced and “featured” in the Lord Northcliffe’s 
Evening News. It would seem that the alliance which 
a few months ago was threatening the stability of the 
Coalition Government no longer exists. 


* * sk 


The Co-operators (who purchase through their own 
wholesale society no less than one-ninth of the nation’s 
consumption) have been quick to resent proposals for a 
penal taxation of “‘ Non-British”’ sugar. At a meeting 
at Manchester last Tuesday it was pointed out that the 
project of “the Sugar Section” of the British Empire 
Producers’ Association was for (a) the absolute prohibi- 
tion of “enemy sugar” for five years after the con- 
clusion of peace; (b) at least a halfpenny per pound 
preference in taxation for ‘“ Empire sugar” over 
“neutral sugar”; (c) the penalising of “ enemy 
sugar’ when it is allowed to be imported at all, by at 
least another halfpenny per pound. The Sugar Section 
of the British Empire Producers’ Association hopes in 
this way to develop the production of “‘ Empire sugar,” 
though at a much higher price than at present, so as to 
enable all other to be dispensed with. The Co-operators 
are naturally up in arms against the consumers having 
to pay 18 or 20 million pounds a year more for sugar, 
without any security that the British sugar-planters 
will bring their present tiny yield per acre up to any- 
thing like what American enterprise gets out of the 
plantations at Hawaii. The case is, indeed, typical. 
We should all like to see the British Empire produce its 
own sugar, but merely paying 20 million pounds in 
higher prices for what we consume will not, in itself, 
increase the yield of the West Indian sugar plantations ; 
and affords no guarantee that this sum will be laid out 
in fertilisers or in new machinery. Would it not be 
better for the Government to spend some of the 20 
millions in actually improving our own sugar estates 
and factories, so as to make them as efficient as those of 
Hawaii and Cuba ? 


* * * 


The first Report of the Food Prices Committee— 
promised some time ago but, as we write, still not pub- 
lished—is, we understand, far from being of the 
laudatory and, so to speak, negative character that 
Mr. Runciman expected ; and it does not at all accord 
in tone with the complacent deliverance made by that 
Minister. Perhaps this fact has something to do with 
the delay. Although the Report is confined to meat, 
bacon and milk, the members of the Committee agree— 
all or nearly all of them—in recommending that the 
Government should promptly take further action of a 
drastic and far-reaching character, not so much to 





secure a lowering of prices, as to prevent the actual 
further increase, notably in milk, with which the 
consumer is threatened. The Committee find, we learn, 
that there is a great deal more that the Government 
might have done, and might still do, to keep down the 
prices of meat and bacon, if only the same activity were 
shown in securing low prices for the civilian population 
as has been successfully exercised in securing low prices 
for the War Office. Some of the members of the Com- 
mittee make no secret of the fact that they would go 
much further than the Chairman (Mr. S. M. Robertson) ; 
and we should not be surprised if it turns out that these 
members form a majority. By the way, it is curious 
that the Board of Trade should always be so anxious to 
prove to us that British food prices have risen much less 
than those of Germany. Why does the Board not 
explain how it is that food prices have risen so much less 
in France than in Great Britain? The Labour Gazette 
for September gives the rise in nine different countries, 
omitting France. 
* a x 


An Irish correspondent writes :—In connection with 
the arrests of Irishmen under the English Military Service 
Acts, Lord Derby informed Mr. Redmond some time ago 
that it was the right of every prisoner to have his case 
tried before the Civil Courts. Lord Derby repeated his 
words in a letter to Mr. Hugh Law, M.P., this week. 
The definition of an “Irishman” as given by Lord 
Derby is a fair one: Any person, ordinarily settled in 
Great Britain on the 15th of August, 1915, and who 
afterwards returned to Ireland, will not be regarded as 
exempt from the Acts on the ground of nationality. 
Difficulties have, however, arisen owing to the attempt 
of the police in Ireland to contest the right of local 
Justices of the Peace to try cases against Irishmen 
arrested in Ireland as absentees. Persons have been 
refused trial before the local Bench and remanded to 
England. At Ballinrobe a District Inspector stated 
that he had instructions to hand over an alleged absentee 
to a military escort ; and, he continued, “ if the escort 
were here we would not have brought him before the 
Court, but handed him over.” The Court, however, 
refused to admit the legality of the police instructions 
and dismissed the case. There is further evidence, 
beside the statement of the District Inspector at 
Ballinrobe, that the Irish Executive wishes to upset the 
authority of local magistrates in matters pertaining to 
military service. Mr. Duke’s private secretary, writing 
the other day in reference to a case at New Pallas, 
informed the public that the “‘ question of jurisdiction ” 
had not yet been decided. The incidents at Ballinrobe, 
New Pallas and elsewhere show that there are other 
objections to the introduction of conscription into 
Ireland besides the danger of resistance. It must wear 
the aspect of a party measure. Mr. Birrell in his evidence 
before the recent Royal Commission opined that the 
absence of material for Tribunals might be an insu- 
perable obstacle in the way of extending the Service 
Acts to Ireland. Our Ascendancy-conscriptionist party 
would never trust the impartiality and integrity of 
Courts composed upon the locally representative lines 
followed in England. 
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A CLEAN SLATE FOR GREECE 


HERE is a point beyond which even in Greece 
decisions cannot be postponed, and the next 
week or two should see the final solution of 

the riddle which has puzzled and embarrassed the 
Allies for the past eighteen months. One element in 
the riddle—the position of the King—is no longer 
doubtful. At one time, all through last winter indeed, 
it was possible to find excuses for the indecision of a 
king placed as King Constantine was placed. In more 
than one interview circulated all over the world he 
made out for himself a case which on the face of it was 
unanswerable ; because to answer it it was necessary to 
prove that his judgment as to the probable future 
course of events in the Balkan Peninsula was mistaken. 
The only duty which he recognised, he declared, was 
his duty to Greece, his obligation to take care that his 
country should escape injury and at the end of the 
war be in the most favourable position it could reason- 
ably hope to gain. He saw that Germany was so far 
victorious, he thought that her victories would con- 
tinue, and even if he considered that it was within the 
power of the Allies to overcome the great difficulties 
involved in undertaking a serious offensive against the 
Central Empires in the Balkan theatre he saw no likeli- 
hood of their making the necessary effort. Therefore, 
since Greece alone, or with such assistance as was 
unmistakably forthcoming from the Allies, could not 
hope to avoid destruction at the hands of the Powers 
which had destroyed Serbia in a few weeks, he 
deemed it his duty to restrain the impetuous and 
sanguine ardour of his most distinguished subject and 
continue to lead his people along the paths of peace, 
which, if they were thorny, at least led to no prospect 
of fatal disaster. The case so stated received fair if not 
exactly sympathetic consideration in this country. Its 
sincerity, at any rate, was not questioned. The right 
of the King to impose his private judgment on the 
nation was open to serious question on constitutional 
grounds; but that was primarily the affair of the 
Greek people. As far as the Allies were concerned they 
could not deny that the de facto Government of Greece 
was entitled to act on its own opinion of the future 
prospects of the war, provided that it maintained an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality consonant with its 
obligations towards Serbia and with the fact that the 
Allied forces were on Greek soil by its own invitation. 
But the experiences of the past year have removed 
the doubts of which we then gave King Constantine the 
benefit. The neutrality of the Greek Government has 
been just as benevolent towards the Allies as it was 
forced to be by the threatening guns of the Allied Fleet, 
and no more. Where Greece could obstruct she has 
obstructed, and when she has been forced to give way 
on this point or that, she has done so with the worst 
possible grace. The King’s explicit professions of 
sympathy either with this country or with France (he 
never, it must be admitted, went so far as to profess 
sympathy with the cause of the Allies as such) are 
no longer credible at all. Everything points to his 
being a convinced and determined opponent of the 


Entente. His original desertion of his unfortunate ally 
Serbia was not incompatible with the friendliest of 
feelings towards her. And when through his Ministers 
he continued to hamper Serbia’s friends, though it 
became, to say the least, difficult to believe in his 
benevolence, it was still possible to argue that he was 
seeking merely to save his country from the hostility 
of those who he believed were potentially its most 
powerful and dangerous enemies. But when the power 
of the Central Empires visibly passed its zenith, when 
the great offensive against Verdun had plainly failed, 
when Brussilov crushed the Austrians in Volhynia and 
Bukovina, when the forces of the Allies at Salonika 
were brought up to their present strength and the 
reconstituted Serbian army took the field, when, in 
short, it became plain to the whole world that the 
Central Empires were on the defensive and that what- 
ever happened Greece could never in this war have 
anything to fear from Austro-German armies; then 
the last shred of the excuses behind which the King 
had sheltered himself was torn away, and it became 
plain that so far was his policy from being governed by 
an impersonal desire to do the best for Greece, that 
he was prepared even to sacrifice Greece to his personal 
ties and predilections. A year ago he was widely 
trusted and supported by his own people. The upper 
ranks of the Army especially were on his side—they 
were, in fact, the determining factor against inter- 
vention. To-day he appears to stand nearly alone. 
His almost pathetic appeals for “ blind obedience” 
fall on deaf ears. The military chiefs who opposed 
intervention last winter on the same grounds as the 
King professed are now proving their sincerity by 
changing their opinions with the change in the situation. 
The bitterest organs of the anti-Venizelist Press such as 
the Embros and the Nea Imera are now demanding 
intervention. But the King still resists and procras- 
tinates, hoping, it is said, against hope that a new 
and victorious Austro-German effort in South-eastern 
Europe may yet come in time to save him from the 
prospect he so detests. His attitude is thus, as we 
have said, no longer a riddle. It is only fair to add 
that he is manifestly risking his own position as well 
as that of Greece for the cause he favours; already, 
one would imagine, he has done as much as the exacting 
brother-in-law could expect. 

There remains the other element in the riddle—the 
Greek people. It has first to be observed that they 
are Greeks, and neither their love of Greece nor their 
deep-rooted hostility towards Bulgaria and her Allies 
is open to question. The Greek people are and 
always have been on the side of the Entente. The 
happenings of the past eighteen months have been their 
misfortune rather than their fault. It may be said 
that they should have resisted the first breach of their 
Constitution and not allowed their elected leader to be 
overruled. But for this failure of theirs there are real 
excuses. They have not yet had time to acquire the 
instincts of Constitutionalism which in the older demo- 
cratic countries are so powerful and so easily taken for 
granted. Moreover, the King was a national hero 
whose hold on the faith and the affections of the people 
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was hardly second to that of Venizelos himself; and 
on the side of loyalty were all those forces—not negli- 
gible even amongst the most courageous of nations— 
which in moments of peril point to discretion. Further, 
mobilisation having taken place and the command of 
the Army being firmly in the King’s hands, martial law 
left little scope for the effective expression of public 
opinion: Venizelos having once resigned—possibly his 
one great mistake—the Venizelists were literally power- 
less. At a later stage other forces came into play. 
The policy of the King provoked actions on the part 
of the Allies which in turn could hardly fail—especially 
as they were presented in the pro-German Press—to 
provoke resentment among a people jealous of their 
independence and their national dignity. And so the 
King’s cause was, for a time at least, actually reinforced 
by the humiliations which his policy had brought upon 
his country. 

It must therefore, we think, be admitted that the 
Greek people have still a clean slate as far as the Allies 
are concerned. To treat them as if they and their 
monarch were one and had incurred an equal con- 
demnation would be not only an injustice but a blunder. 
Their mettle has still to be tested. Their eyes are now 
at last open, and it is upon how they act during the next 
few weeks, not upon how they have acted or failed 
to act during the past many months, that they must be 
judged. The departure of Venizelos for Crete has 
brought the whole issue of the future of Hellenism to a 
crisis. The Greek people have now to make their 
choice for Venizelos or for the King. A revolution 
has begun which will peter out or sweep everything 
before it according as they decide. If nothing comes 
of it, Hellenism has no future outside its present boun- 
daries, if indeed it can retain those. If, on the other 
hand, it succeeds—which means not necessarily the 
abolition of the monarchy, but the final limitation of its 
authority to within strictly constitutional limits— 
there are still possibilities of which a statesman of the 
calibre and European repute of Venizelos may be able 
to take advantage. In the settlement after the war 
the fate will have to be decided of places to which Greek 
claims are intrinsically superior to all others, but after 
all that has happened it is probably only Venizelos 
who could even get a hearing for those claims. For the 
friends of Greece all over the world the present moment 
is the most critical in her modern history. She has 
still a chance not merely of realising legitimate ambi- 
tions, but, what is, we take it, a good deal more impor- 
tant, of recovering her status and her self-respect among 
her neighbours. Will she take it? The decision this 
time will be unmistakably the decision not of the 
King but of the people. All the democracies of the 
West can do is to assure the democracy of Greece that 
if they choose the way of nationalism founded on full 
responsible government, the failures and prevarications 
and pusillanimities of their recent rulers will not be 
remembered against them. 





The fourth article of the series on AN ALLIED PEACE, 
dealing with the subject of “ Reparation,” has been un- 
avoidably held over. It will be published neat week. 


THE INCREASE IN FOOD PRICES 
FOR RICH AND POOR 


T is often taken for granted that any rise in 
food prices, which is not accompanied by a 
corresponding rise in earnings, falls equally 

upon rich and poor. An examination of the course of 
events since the war proves this to be false. The Board 
of Trade publish each month, in the Labour Gazette, 
figures showing the percentage increase in the retail price 
of all the principal articles of food, and a final figure 
giving the increase in the price of food as a whole for 
a typical working-class family. These figures are 
reproduced in the daily Press, and the final figure of the 
increase in food as a whole is invariably taken as applying 
to rich and poor alike. A certain amount of criticism 
has been directed against these official figures from both 
sides. It has been maintained, on the one hand, that 
they give an exaggerated picture of the increase in the 
case of the wealthier classes; while the poorer classes 
assert that in their experience the cost of food has gone 
up considerably more than the official figures would 
indicate. Both criticisms are probably well-founded. 

It is not difficult to suggest a number of reasons 
why the well-to-do have not felt the rise in the cost of 
food to the same extent as the poor. In the first place, 
in a middle-class household there are considerable possi- 
bilities of variation in diet, and during the last two years 
the increase in the cost of food has been reduced in 
many such households by a simple readjustment of diet 
of such a nature as almost to pass unnoticed. In the 
second place, in the case of commodities of which more 
than one quality is available, the wealthier classes have 
often succeeded in reducing their expenditure on food by 
consuming a cheaper quality thanformerly. The larger 
the amount of money normally spent on food, the greater 
the scope for this particular type of economy when prices 
are high. The dietary of the poor, on the other hand, 
is such that there is little chance of effecting economy 
by any readjustment of diet, and the standard is low 
enough to make the substitution of cheaper qualities 
of food, for the most part, an actual impossibility. So 
far as variation of diet is concerned, it is sufficient to 
point out, by way of example, that by skilful house- 
keeping the amount of meat consumed by a middle- 
class family can be considerably reduced and its place 
taken by cheaper commodities, without anyone being 
much the wiser or the worse. With regard to the 
substitution of cheaper for dearer qualities of food, 
practically every prosperous household now uses mar- 
garine, at any rate for cooking; while the substitution 
of granulated for loaf sugar brought home the reality of 
the war to many middle-class homes. During the earlier 
months of the war foreign meat was largely substituted 
for English meat, but soon the supply of foreign meat 
available for private consumption fell far below the pre- 
war level, and this became largely impossible. Well-to- 
do people then bought, or tried to buy, the cheaper 
joints of English meat. This falling off in the supply of 
foreign meat hit the poor very hard, for it meant that 
they had rome | to substitute English for foreign meat 
at a considerably higher price. In certain parts of 
London, for example, it is now almost impossible to 
buy foreign meat. 

Any attempt to substitute cheaper for dearer food 
increases the demand for the cheaper food, and has, 
therefore, the effect of forcing up the price of the former 
as compared with the latter. Let us take as an example 
the case of meat, for which fairly complete figures are 
given in the Labour Gazette. By August Ist, 1916, in 
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large towns, the price of beef (the average for English 
and foreign) had increased by 84 per cent. British beef, 
as a whole, had increased by 75 per cent., but foreign 
beef had increased by 94 per cent. Further, while the 
price of the best joints of English beef had gone up by 
only 61 per cent., the cheap joints of foreign beef had 
gone up by no less than 104 per cent. In the case of 
mutton the figures are even more striking. The best 
joints of English mutton, for example, show an increase 
in price of 56 per cent.,compared with an increase of 
121 per cent. in the case of the cheap joints of foreign 
mutton. The big relative increase in the price of 
foreign meat is not only due to the attempt to substitute 
foreign for English meat, but is also due to the huge 
demands of the Government for the Army, and to the 
present abnormally high level of freights. The effect of 
substitution upon prices is shown more definitely in the 
case of the cheaper as compared with the dearer joints of 
English or foreign meat. The cheaper joints of English 
meat, for example, are up 89 per cent., as compared with 
only 61 per cent. for the dearer joints, and for mutton 
the corresponding figures are 91 and 56 respectively. 
A similar contrast is shown in the case of the dearer and 
cheaper joints of foreign meat. The Board of Trade do 
not give figures for different qualities of tea, sugar, 
butter, bacon, etc., but a study of the prices charged by 
four or five London firms points to a similar state of 
affairs. 

This brief account leads to the conclusion that the 
poor are hit all round. Not only are they unable to 
meet rising prices by readjustments of diet or by substi- 
tuting cheaper for dearer qualities, but they are also 
forced to pay higher prices than would otherwise have 
been the case for the commodities they are in the habit 
of consuming, because of the increased demand of the 
wealthier classes for these particular commodities in 
their attempt to economise. In these circumstances it 
is clearly wrong to give a single figure to represent the 
increase in the cost of food for rich and poor alike, 
for even the increase in the cost of feeding a family in 
precisely the same way as before the war depends, to a 
considerable extent, upon whether the family in ques- 
tion was in the habit of consuming the cheaper or the 
dearer kinds and qualities of food. 

Let us take by way of illustration three typical 
families. Family A is a poor working-class family, and 
is only able to afford in peace time the cheaper joints of 
foreign meat, and no butter, only margarine. Family B 
is a gpa working-class family in the habit of 
buying all the joints of foreign meat and the cheaper 
joints of English meat, and equal quantities of cheap 
butter and margarine. Family C is well-to-do, and con- 
sumes only the best joints of English meat and the 
best butter. (Unfortunately it is not possible to deal 
with sugar, tea, bacon, etc., in the same way, as the 
Board of Trade only publish figures relating to one 
quality in the case of these commodities). Taking the 
Board of Trade figures for the increase in the price of 
the individual articles of food in large towns, and assum- 
ing that each of these families had maintained its pre- 
war standard of living, the cost of food for family A 
had increased by August Ist, 1916, by 78 per cent. ; 
the cost for family B had increased by 68 per cent., 
and the cost for family C by about 59 per cent. The 
actual figure given in the Labour Gazette is 62 per cent.., 
and is obtained by assuming that equal quantities of 
the cheap and dear joints of English and foreign meat 
are consumed, It is, therefore, in the nature of an 
average figure representing the increase in the cost of 
food for persons living in large towns, taking prosperous 
and poor together, and is 11 per cent. lower than the 
three figures for a poor working-class family. In making 








these calculations, allowance has only been made for 
different qualities of meat, and butter or margarine. If 
a similar allowance could have been made for sugar, tea, 
bacon, etc., still bigger discrepancies would have been 
shown. But the figures as they stand at present are 
sufficiently striking. Thus, for the class which lives 
upon the cheapest kinds of food, the cost of food has 
increased by at least 14 per cent. more than for the 
class which has been assumed to be living upon the 
most expensive kinds of food. When, in addition, it is 
remembered that the class with the highest standard of 
living is most easily able to effect economies by changes 
in the kinds of commodities consumed, it becomes 
abundantly clear that by far the biggest increase in the 
cost of food has, during the last two years, fallen upon 
the class least able to bear it. 

To obtain the increase in the cost of living, as distinct 
from merely the increase in the cost of food, the change 
in the cost of clothes, rent, fuel, travelling, etc., must 
also be considered, and also the relative proportions 
of the total income spent on these different commodities 
by the various classes under consideration. At present 
little is known about either of these two points, and 
further research is required before reliable estimates can 
be made of the increase in the cost of living for the 
different classes of society. The increase in the cost of 
food varies markedly according to the means of the 
family under consideration, and there is no doubt that 
the increase in the cost of living would show similar 
variations, although not necessarily of the same magni- 
tude. If, as seems highly probable, the increase in the 
cost of living is to be one of the determining factors in 
settling the extent of future increases in wages, it is 
essential that approximate figures of the kind referred 
to should be available, and that an attempt should be 
made to determine the increase in the cost of living for 
the poor as distinct from the well-to-do. We commend 
these suggestions to the Board of Trade. 


A NEW NOTE IN GERMAN 
SOCIALISM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


by this time that a great division runs through 

German opinion on the question whether the 
principal enemy is to be found in the West or the East. 
Long before the war, we know, Conservative and 
reactionary circles looked with tender regard to the 
Russian Government, as standing for the principles 
of authority and monarchy, and hated England and 
France as the homes of Liberalism and Democracy. 
For the Liberal and Socialist elements in Germany, on 
the other hand, Tsardom was the horror that loomed 
biggest, while England and France were largely pointed 
to as patterns for imitation. And under war conditions 
this cleavage of opinion has continued to show itself. 
For the Conservatives and Agrarians England is the 
enemy, and there are pretty frequent intimations in 
the Press of that wing that it would be a mistake to 
push the enmity to Russia too far, that Russian sensi- 
bilities should be spared, that a fresh agreement with 
Russia would not be so hard to come by, and that 
before long the Prussian and Russian monarchies may 
once more be standing solid against the unruly demo- 
cratic elements in the two countries. And, on the 
other hand, in Liberal and Socialist circles in Germany 
Russia has been painted since the war began as the 


i is perhaps pretty generally realised in England 
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embodiment of frightful Asiatic barbarism; to™ the 
Socialist party especially the war has been justified 
as a war of defence against Tsardom; in the book 
published by the Socialist leader, Dr. David, earlier in 
the war, the situation of the German Social Democrats 
at the beginning of August, 1914, is poignantly painted 
—the Russian hordes breaking into the Fatherland ! 
If Germany is not to be submerged by a barbarian 
deluge, even the Social Democrat worker has no choice 
but to shoulder the rifle. That is the note which was 
enforced at the beginning of the war, which rallied the 
great mass of the workers of Germany to the national 
cause. It was also the note which tended to conciliate 
for Germany the sympathies of Liberal and Socialist 
circles in other countries. Amongst our own pacifists 
there has been a disposition to adopt the language of 
German Social Democrats about Russia, to invite sym- 
pathy with Germany as a people engaged in stemming 
the tide of a dark and brutal despotism. 

All this is fairly well known. The new thing which 
deserves attention is the appearance of a very different 
attitude in the German Social Democrat “ Majority.” 
We may take an article by the Social Democrat writer, 
Max Schippel, in the number of the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte for August 17th. He writes: 


Since the days of the Holy Alliance, and still more since Russian 
troops took a prominent part in crushing the Hungarian revolution, 
Russia has never constituted for the foreign policy of the extreme 
German Left anything but an object of detestation—if possible, some- 
thing to be annihilated—and till this indispensable work had been 
done, many a good democrat was prepared to abjure his general pacific 
ideal altogether, or at any rate to postpone it. This country, per- 
petually held up to execration—let it develop never so marvellousl 
as a colonising agency for Siberia, Central Asia, Eastern Asia (a wath 
in many respects ae all that England has done), Russia re- 
mained none the less, and that not for the Radical imagination only, 
nothing but a realm of Tartars, the foes of Europe and of civilisation, 
the realm of a liberty-murdering Tsardom. , If from time to 
time some paper raised a protest against such a gross caricature of a 
great and highly-gifted people, such an identification of Russia as a 
whole with the single repulsive outgrowth denoted by Tsardom, such a 
protest was prompted—as, for instance, in the case of some of our 
ultra-Radical papers during the first months of the war—mainly by 
the desire to demonstrate, covertly or openly, against the policy of 
August 4 and its exponents in Parliament and in the Press [i.e., against 
the support of the war by the Social Democrat Party]. 


Schippel goes on to say that during the course of the 
war the obscure “ mass-feeling ’’ of the German people 
has more and more changed front away from Russia 
against England. 


Occasionally already tentative queries make themselves heard: Is 
it true that the evolution of Russia and the evolution of Germany, 
taken as wholes, and regarded from the higher historical standpoint, 
are necessarily destined to conflict and bound to conflict? Have they 
not certain definite clearly-marked common interests in the sphere of 
world-policy—on the Persian Gulf, in East Asia? Would not a closer 
economic co-operation between these two neighbour empires, whose 
geographical situation in itself prescribes an intimate association, 
promise as ample advantages in the future as have incontestably been 
gained by such co-operation in the past ? 


Schippel then indicates the further consideration that 
Russia might be detached from the anti-German 
alliance, and, in association with Germany, keep England 
properly humble. “‘ Such thoughts are no longer merely 
occasional fancies, even in the extreme German Left.” 

In the next number of the Sozialistische Monatshefte 
(for August 81st) Dr. Ludwig Quessel leads off with an 
article headed “‘ Quo vadis, Germania?” and the 
answer seems to be “ To alliance with Russia.” 


With the peoples of the East we have been able to live for more 
than 100 years in friendly relations, till great Russia allowed herself 
to be made England’s sword in Asia, That Russia, however, will 
continue in this character for long is very improbable. . . . Eastern 
developments show us the way we must go in order to guard ourselves 
against the new coalition which England is preparing. . . . 

The Russian danger for Central Sesepe may be eliminated—so far 
as it really exists and is not a pure matter of imagination—by an 
equitable regard for Russia’s vital interests. . . . According to 
the way in_which the economic and political world-situation has 


developed, it would appear almost impossible to shut one’s eyes to 
the fact that for Central Europe the way of a durable peace leads, not 
towards the setfing, but towards the rising, sun. 


If we turn to another organ of the German Social 
Democrat “ Majority,” Die Glocke, we find in the 
number for September 2nd an article by Wilhelm 
Jansson, the editor of the Trade Union War Book 
(Arbeiterinteressen und Kriegsergebniss)—a man whose 
utterance cannot be taken as that of a mere free lance 
or eccentric crank, but must be considered to have a 
substantial body of opinion behind it. The article is 
entitled “‘ Germany—Russia.”’ 

A country’s foreign policy, he says (p. 891), must be 
directed to accord with the side on which there are the 
fewest causes of opposition. Is this the case between 
Germany and England? No. England, he explains, 
won her pre-eminence when her economic output 
really was in advance of that of other nations. This 
is so no longer. England’s position has no longer any 
real economic justification. It is now Russia where 
hard work, economic and political, is being done. 
** Russia has built railways through inhospitable regions, 
planned others, such as-the line between Verenyi and 
Semipalask, in order to be able to transport the corn 
grown in her North Asiatic provinces to Turkestan and 
Transcaspia, where again she has begun in a highly 
meritorious way cotton cultivation, in order to make 
herself independent of the American market.” Russia 
is the country of great economic potentialities. “‘ Her 
policy in the population question is already a very 
wise one. A million Russian peasants were settled 
within a few years in the North Asiatic provinces, and 
Russia’s internal policy with respect to the peasants 
has notable successes to show since the revolution. 

. «+ The fact of progress cannot be denied.” 


He who, like the Western Democrats and many of the neutral 
Socialists, allows himself to be caught by the phrase that after the 
** German danger ”’ the Russian danger will have to be eliminated by 
force of arms, may do as he likes. We have no reason to concur in 
such nonsense. The internal constitution of Russia is the business 
of the Russian peoples. We have no power to interfere. 


It is the fault, Jansson says, of French and English 
politicians, including the Socialists of those countries, if 
Germany has been incapacitated for doing anything 
for Russian reform. 


We have no call to take part in the farce. On the contrary, we have 
every reason to seek an understanding with the Russian peoples. The 
future belongs to them; to England only the past. . . . 

We need not be put off by the clamour against an alliance with 
Tsardom. Tsardom is something transitory. But the peoples of 
Russia remain; they represent eternal values. . As Socialists 
we will without hesitation support every movement of our Russian 
friends to shake off the yoke of Tsardom, but in the direction of German 
foreign policy we cannot make Russia a permanent enemy simply 
because the Russians allow a régime misliked by democracy to continue. 
In all seriousness we must therefore face the question whether the 
time has not come to give decent interment to the Western illusion 
in German Social Democratic circles. For certain intellectuals, who 
swallow certain Western forms of culture and political theories with 
the same greediness as they would a French salad, that may be a 
heresy. But a friendly relation with Russia is of higher value, since 
that secures our peace and gives our national industry a market for 
many years to come, more necessary now than ever. England has 
little to offer us in comparison. 


When German Conservatives speak of close friend- 
ship with Russia as desirable, that may hardly call 
for particular notice. But here there speak authoritative 
voices from the ranks of German Socialism! They 
belong, it is true, to the comparatively chauvinist 
* Majority,” but they cannot be regarded as less 
authoritative for that. It is certainly one of life’s 
little ironies that while some people continue to make 
excuses for Germany by re-echoing the outcry about 
Russian barbarism, in which German Socialists at the 
outset indulged in order to justify their support of the 
war, among German Socialists themselves leading 
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spokesmen are beginning to say coolly that that outery 
was humbug, or at any rate grounded on a mistake. 


ON HAVING AN IDEA 


HERE have been many claimants to the possession 
of the first idea of the “ tanks ” or “ land dread- 
noughts ” which have suddenly become a comic 

and terrible instrument of war. For the most part, the 
discussion of their claims has been discouraged by the 
authorities, but there are, no doubt, a score of inventors 
in different parts of the country who are explaining to 
their friends that, if the War Office had only listened to 
them a few years ago, the war would have been won by 
even better “‘ tanks’ than the present in the first few 
months. The outside public is, as a rule, quick to 
accept these claims. Now that the invention is a 
proved success, they will believe not only in it but in 
all who claim to have foreshadowed it. They scarcely 
distinguish between the airy birth of an idea in the 
fancy and its second birth into the practical world from 
the intelligence of an inventor. It was one thing to 
play with the idea of an aeroplane ; it was quite another 
thing to construct an aeroplane that could fly. Simi- 
larly, it was one thing to suggest a kind of “ tank,” 
but quite another thing to suggest the right kind of 
“tank.” This has always to be borne in mind when we 
hear men complaining that the War Office has now 
adopted an invention which they themselves unsuc- 
cessfully submitted to the War Office several years ago. 

At the same time, in such cases, we need not give the 
War Office the benefit of the doubt any more than we 
need give it to the inventor. The War Office has never 
been notorious for its hospitality to new ideas. Neither 
has any other Government department. Neither have 
Englishmen as a whole. Neither has the human race. 
All of us have a deservedly bad conscience over the way 
in which we and our ancestors have treated new ideas 
in the past, and it is only natural that we should be 
willing to make the War Office a scapegoat for our sins. 
The world without new ideas would be a stagnant world. 
We all admit this, and yet we treat every new idea that 
raises its head as a monster and an enemy until it has 
attained something of a respectable success. We have 
taken the trouble—not very much trouble, perhaps, but 
still all that we intend to take—to construct our universe 
out of ideas already more or less accepted, and we have 
no desire to see it sent reeling from its balance by the 
impact of a new idea of which no respectable person 
ever heard till yesterday. We dismiss new ideas, not 
on the score of their truth or falsehood, but simply 
because they play havoc with our preconceptions. 
Thus the idea of evolution was chased out of church after 
church with malignant rhetoric, not because anybody 
could prove it untrue, but because it conflicted with a 
traditional theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible. 
Now that the idea of evolution has itself become some- 
thing of a traditional theory, there are many people 
who wax indignant against anyone who questions it, 
and their indignation does not come from love of truth, 
but from the love of old and accepted ideas. 

Those who were brought up in the religious orthodoxy 
of the nineteenth century will remember how alarming 
at first seemed the idea that Mars might be inhabited. 
It was not that we had any grudge against Mars ; 
but the plan of redemption, as we grasped it, seemed 
to take into account only one world and one human 
race. Many people who were quite insensitive to the 


scientific difficulties of an inhabited Mars were perplexed 
by such questions as whether the drama of the Incar- 
nation and the Crucifixion would have had to be enacted 


on Mars as well as upon earth in order that the Martians 
might be saved. To them an inhabited Mars seemed 


to make Calvary less significant than before. An 
inhabited Mars shook the foundations of Presby- 
terianism. That, for the moment, was the end of an 
inhabited Mars. There is always some vested interest 
in ignorance which regards new ideas as certain capitalists 
regard Labour agitators. Galileo collapsed before the 
vested interests, and was intimidated by them into 
denying the idea which he knew to be true. Giordano 
Bruno was threatened by the same interests, and, as he 
would not renounce his idea, he was burned utterly 
—all except his idea. Many people comfort themselves 
for these things with the reflection that, after all, it 
was the Catholic Church that tried to shut the mouths 
of Galileo and Bruno. But, alas, it is no single Church, 
it is human nature in the mass, which sits in continual 
inquisition upon new ideas, delivering condemnations of 
all the pioneers, mocking at the notion that there is any 
truth outside the fragmentary plot of truth that our 
fathers have hedged in. Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood was denounced as an outrage of 
the truth according to Aristotle. Aristotle, himself one 
of the master-lovers of truth, was used by the vested 
interests as a dead hand to suppress the love of truth. 
Men were willing to believe a Ys of Aristotle rather 
even than the evidence of their own eyes. If a man of 
science perceived something in Nature which Aristotle 
had ignored or denied, it actually required moral courage 
to announce it. One would imagine that in such 
circumstances a man would speak out as simply as a 
child that had discovered a new kind of shell on the 
sand. But it is dangerous to be as innocent as a child 
in the realm of ideas. One proclaims truth at one’s 
peril. One has to consider not only whether one has 
discovered the truth, but whether the truth one has 
discovered seems to challenge the structure of the 
Christian Church, or the British Empire, or the present 
social system, or some other great interest which seems to 
the average man of much more palpable importance, 
and even necessity, than the abstract truth. That is 
the weak element in the conservative side of human 
nature—a side which has also its splendid uses. 
Luckily, Nature has in many cases given to men 
of ideas a protective patience which makes them more 
or less indifferent to the immediate approval of the 
world. Newton, for instance, seems to have been as 
indifferent to the publication of his discoveries as 
Shakespeare was to the publication of his plays. He 
did not hasten to tell the world about the law of gravita- 
tion; Halley learned about it several years after its 
discovery and then it was made public for the first time. 
And Newton was equally reluctant to say anything 
about his discoveries in connection with the nature of 
sunlight and his reflecting telescope. As a young man 
he had insisted upon anonymity in regard to some 
minor work of his. “I see not,’’ he wrote, “ what 
there is desirable in public esteem were I able 
to acquire and maintain it. It would perhaps increase 
my acquaintance, the thing which I chiefly study to 
decline.” One remembers how shyly and secretly 
Darwin worked year after year at the theory of natural 
selection before he made it known to the world in 
The Origin of Species. Probably no man can love the 
truth as men of scientific genius love it, without trusting 
it to prevail, even though the world’s knowledge of it 
may be delayed for afew years. It is only the small men 
who are eager to blurt out every idea that comes into 
their head, for fear either that it will be lost for ever 
or that someone else will anticipate them in publishing it. 
On the other hand, to possess an idea such as one feels 
would save one’s country from loss or one’s fellows from 
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pain, and to see it passed by at a crisis as a crank’s 
dream, must be galling to the soul. To have a newidea 
in surgery or in warfare is to have an idea that calls for 
instant application. It cannot be ignored without effects 
horrible to think of. Suppose that one had offered a 
practical kind of land dreadnought to the War Office 
five or six years ago, and had not even received a letter 
acknowledging one’s invention, what a riot of helpless 
misery would have tortured one’s breast ever since 
trench warfare began with the Battle of the Three 
Rivers! One can imagine what an inventor in such 
circumstances would feel. And yet there was no more 
inherent probability that the land dreadnought would 
be accepted without opposition than that iron ships 
would be accepted without opposition. The official 
mind believed, at first, that iron ships would not float, 
and the official mind is simply the human mind in its 
lazy mood. There are, we realise, plenty of excuses 
for the indifferent face it turns to inventors. There are 
probably a thousand inventions which are rubbish 
for one which is serviceable. The good invention is lost 
amid a heap of foolish inventions like a needle in a 
haystack. But the future of the world depends largely 
upon the investigation of haystacks for needles. History 
teaches us that the pursuit of true ideas is as difficult 
as it is desirable. Truth is not to be bought in a shop 
ready-made. It is to be found by most of us only as a 
result of quest and travail. 

But, someone may reply, surely never in all history 
was the world so hospitable to new ideas as the world 
of the twentieth century with its aeroplanes and sub- 
marines and ‘“‘tanks”’ and psychical research and 
anthropology and faith healing, and Guild Socialism, 
and all the inheritance of the nineteenth century. This 
is in a sense true. We would not burn a man at the 
stake nowadays if he said that the world was shaped 
like a Camembert cheese or that God was less powerful 
than the King of Siam. We have grown indifferent to 
so many of the old dogmas that we are not outraged by 
what used to be regarded as blasphemies against 
them. On the other hand, the average man is still 
as ready to sacrifice the fresh idea to the fixed idea as 
ever. He makes for himself a fixed idea out of Socialism 
or Suffragism, Imperialism or Nationalism, Liberalism or 
Unionism, the cause of the Allies or the cause of the 
Germans, and feels hostile to such truth as seems 
rebellious to its banner. No sooner has he got hold 
of a true idea, indeed, than he turns it into a fixed idea, 
and so into a lie. Splendid cause after splendid cause 
has been injured by being made the standard of all 
truth and, in consequence, the enemy of truth. When 
we find ourselves regarding a new idea either as an 
idol or a panacea, we should be alarmed. It is a sign 
that the idea is being deadened into an “ism.” All 
literature is a protest against the servile worship of 
“isms.” Not that we need love “ isms” less, but that 
we must love truth more. To love a new idea more than 
the truth is almost as present a peril in these days 
as to hate a new idea because it is the truth. 


THE MODERN IRISHMAN AND 
THE MERE IRISHMAN 


HE average respectable Irishman simply wants to 
be let alone. His great virtue has come to be a 


kindly tolerance, and his great vice is closely 
akin to it, an apathetic acceptance of circumstance 
as something beyond his control, often hardening 
into a cynical disbelief in the possibility of improvement. 


How, then, does it happen that Ireland, thus disposed to a 
“wise passiveness” in things spiritual and temporal, is 
represented and even dominated by the advocates of causes 
(such, for instance, as that of the Gaelic language) in which 
she hardly believes; that while in other countries it is 
chiefly the average respectable man who counts, in Ireland 
it is the dissatisfied and the contentious ; and that whereas 
politics elsewhere is mostly controlled by business considera- 
tions, in Ireland it is in great part an affair of placating the 
idealists! The reason, one is sometimes tempted to think, 
is that the average Irishman believes so little in human 
nature and hopes so little from it that he leaves it to cranks 
and agitators to speak and even to act for him. It is the 
novel prominence of the sentimental idealist in Ireland 
which delights Broadbent when he comes over here, and 
seems to have appealed irresistibly to Mr. Asquith during his 
rather Broadbentian visit after the wild escapade of the young 
bloods of the Gaelic movement last Easter. Nevertheless, 
it is the Englishman’s great mistake to suppose that the 
voice of sentiment is the voice of the real Irishman. Mr. 
Shaw has probably done more than anyone else to correct 
this mistake, though there is something unconvincing in his 
selection of the Duke of Wellington as the typical Irishman. 
He is far nearer the truth, however, than Froude, who, in his 
otherwise great and salutary contribution to the literature 
of the subject, recognised no kind of Irishman intermediate 
between the Mere Irish and the “ English in Ireland.” 
Froude is unanswerable where he argues that the British 
Islands are a geographical and political unity, and that so 
far as the Mere Irishman refuses to acknowledge this he 
must be eliminated politically ; but the problem is compli- 
cated by the presence in Ireland of an unacknowledged race, 
the Anglo-Irish. A less invidious name for the Anglo- 
Irishman would now perhaps be the Modern Irishman, the 
Irishman, namely, who accepts to the full the connection 
with Great Britain and yet feels himself to be more distinct 
from the Anglo-Saxon than he is from the Mere Irishman. 
It has always been the instinctive policy of English 
government to ignore the existence of this race, which it 
snubbed and overruled all through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and at which, far more than at the 
Catholic Irish, it aimed the Act of Union. During the 
nineteenth century this race almost disappears from history : 
its sons are over all the world and those who remain at home 
are silent, the objects of misunderstanding and abuse. Yet 
never for a moment does the Modern Irishman, while he 
looks on with detachment at the sectarian animosities of 
Limerick and Belfast, laughs at the Language Movement 
(to which he generally subscribes), and dispassionately 
considers the psychology of the Sinn Fein romanticists, cease 
to feel it to be a matter of self-gratulation that he is an 
Irishman. We first notice the inconsistency in Dean 
Swift, who is usually represented (like the Duke of Welling- 
ton) as having been ashamed of his country, but who when 
in England was probably fully sensible of the privilege of 
spiritual emancipation conferred on him by his Anglo-Irish 
nationality. This is a point on which we feel ourselves, 
frankly, to be the superiors of all the world. We have next 
to no intellectual prepossessions. This open-mindedness 
makes us ideal cosmopolitans, and enables us beyond other 
races to live by our wits in London and elsewhere. It serves 
us well in the posts which we accept all over the British 
Empire, and adds a useful and truly imperial tinge to the 
character of British rule throughout the colonies and de- 
pendencies. Akin to this open-mindedness is the generosity 
with which we have made a present to English literature 
of our considerable achievements therein, never having 
thought it worth while to keep a separate account of our 
share in it; just as we have made a present to the Mere 
Irish of the stand which we made for our liberties in the 
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eighteenth century. We have, moreover, augmented the 
potentialities of our intellectual life by never pressing to a 
conclusion the Protestant and Roman Catholic controversy, 
the Protestant and the Catholic each holding in a perfectly 
friendly way that the intellectual position of the other is 
impossible ; and we live amicably together, those of us who 
are Catholics being as little capable of starting an Inquisition 
as our Protestants of starting a Salvation Army. 

Undoubtedly, if our race were to rouse and realise itself 
as a race the whole situation in Ireland would be transformed. 
Intellectual and political life would find their true centre, 
and a great many things and persons now appearing at the 
centre of Irish life would find their proper place at its out- 
skirts. To this race destiny entrusted the task of unifying 
and governing Ireland as clearly as to the Anglo-Norman 
race it committed the task of unifying and governing Eng- 
land; and towards the end of the eighteenth century we 
seemed in a fair way to fulfil our trust. But when the prema- 
ture introduction of democratic ideas into Ireland at the 
time of the French Revolution led to a completely artificial 
political situation, in which the country’s natural rulers had 
to look on while England made what bargain she could with 
the subject race, the Modern Irishman lost interest to a great 
extent in his own country. That almost culpable freedom 
from sentimental prepossession which has been noted as 
one of our chief characteristics is strikingly apparent in the 
fact that while the Mere Irishman still cherishes passionately 
the names of such shadowy persons as Brian Boroimhe, the 
Modern Irishman has almost forgotten the achievements of 
his great-grandfathers in the eighteenth century, of which 
Froude’s History contains so perverse a travesty. If we can 
imagine the Government of the United States of America, after 
the achievement of independence, conniving under the threat 
of invasion and insurrection at the restoration of the old 
colonial government, and leaving the tradition of Washington 
and Alexander Hamilton in the air, we shall have an image 
on an extended scale of what happened to the Modern Irish 
when, after the Union, the memory of Grattan and the 
Volunteers had become a dream. Their political genius 
surely did not exhaust itself in the wonderful group of 
orators in Grattan’s Parliament, and if they could have been 
left to themselves instead of being bribed to accept the 
Union would surely have been equal to the strange situation 
in which they would have found themselves when the old 
Celtic nationality woke up into the democratic era. They 
would have made mistakes certainly, but in the end they 
would have convinced the Mere Irish that, at any rate, 
they had to be lived with (as it is, the Sinn Fein doctrine ot 
the Mere Irish hardly allows our right to exist), and there 
was always England to bring the whole population together 
in a sense of their common interest. 

Irankly, one cannot feel surprised that England took 
alarm at this prospect. Possibly she chose the best way. 
It remains none the less true that a race before which was 
opening the most exhilarating prospects suddenly found 
itself deprived of its destiny in this country. If any doubt 
occurred to Pitt and Castlereagh that they would have a 
race on their hands with its occupation gone, they probably 
said to themselves that plenty of work would be found for 
this race in helping England to govern the colonies; and in 
fact, as already said, the political virtue of the Anglo-Irish 
and Scotch-Irish since the Union has gone into the manage- 
ment of the Empire. And if there had been enough posts 
to go round, we might have acquiesced in our disappearance 
from history. But in the nature of the case a good many of 
us had to remain at home, and it was hardly to be expected 
that we should rest content in an attitude of mere open- 
mindedness. Pitt, for instance, made one of the bitterest 
enemies English rule in Ireland has ever had by neglecting 
to answer an application for a colonial appointment from a 


young member of our race of the name of Wolfe Tone. 
Under these conditions we often, in fact, become bad citizens, 
We ourselves may be comfortable and satisfied as Castle 
officials, judges, sinecurists, &c., but our sons and daughters 
chafe at our provincial atmosphere, amaze us by their 
petulant outbreaks, and set up as rebels. This is the phe- 
nomenon known from the earliest times of English rule in 
Ireland, and exemplified in numerous families throughout 
Ireland to-day, of the Anglo-Irish becoming “ more Irish 
than the Irish themselves.”” Wherever there has been any 
ferment of revolutionary ideas, any threatening movement of 
hitherto inert because leaderless masses, it will usually be 
found that one of us has been mixing himself with action lest 
he should wither by despair. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century we looked on rather frigidly while 
O’Connell was persuading the Catholic peasantry that they 
were just as respectable as the Protestants, and was making 
them talk English and dress like squireens; but when in 
his old age he made a speech in which he said that no political 
liberty was worth a drop of human blood, it was more than 
our young men could stand, and they began about that time 
to take the Irish masses in hand themselves. The cold and 
self-conscious Parnell was far less an impersonation of the 
race-hatred of the Mere Irishman towards England than of 
the pent-up wrath of the Modern Irishman at not having a 
proper outlet in his own country for his character and talents. 
In the recent insurrection, on the other hand, it might 
seem that the passions and ideals of the Mere Irishman were 
alone engaged, but that is hardly true. For the ideals, at 
any rate, we must, I fear, accept the larger share of the 
responsibility, though our great quality of open-mindedness 
converted us into curious but disinterested spectators when 
these ideals were suddenly enacted in our midst. Our 
attitude throughout the disturbances must, in fact, have 
seemed a little ambiguous to anyone unacquainted with the 
inner history of the Irish Literary Movement. For the 
past quarter of a century we have taken over from the 
Mere Irishman all his terms and traditions, and have been 
chanting the sorrows of Kathleen ni Houlahan in strains 
“more Irish ” than anything in the ancient language of the 
country. Theoretically, this literature ought to be in that 
language; as we would, regretfully, be the first to admit ; 
just as the Agnostics and Protestants who have chiefly 
produced this literature ought in theory to be pious Catholics. 
But the Sinn Feiner who in the rising assumed that the 
Modern Irishman is at heart a Mere Irishman, and who 
reckoned on his support, made the same mistake as certain 
German emissaries in this country before the war, who 
could not understand, when they heard Irishmen talking 
everywhere of some hobgoblin which they call England, that 
England is a figure of speech. Hatred of England is, in fact, 
the keystone of modern Irish literature: it is a “ value ” in 
Irish thought too important and too “ structural ” to leave 
out. The term, however, is a vague one, denoting the 
whole system of things which has deprived the Modern 
Irishman no less than the Mere Irishman of his destiny. 
The pretence, which imparts an almost Della Cruscan 
artificiality to the Irish Literary Movement, that the Mere 
Irishman is the Modern Irishman, imparts the same nameless 
unconvineing element to the Nationalist claim to political 
independence. That kindly and tolerant person, the average 
respectable Irishman, is supposed by a pure convention 
to entertain the wrathful ideals of Wolfe Tone and John 
Mitchel. In reality he has much more in common, in all 
essential matters, with the Modern Irishman than the Mere 
Irishman would care to admit. When this common under- 
standing has advanced a little further, and a political party 
has arisen to which the Modern Irishman can belong, we 


shall see what we shall see. 
JoHN EGLINTON. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PARASITISM 
O”*: of the perplexing shadows in the pleasant 


picture of animate nature is the frequency of 

parasitism. To some minds it appears as a 
blot spoiling the whole script. But without denying 
that there is some warrant for practical, westhetic, and 
ethical recoil, we think that much of this is due to lack 
of perspective. Let us take a rapid survey of the facts. 
Thousands of living creatures, both plants and animals, 
live in or on others, bound up with them in a brutally 
direct nutritive dependence and incapable of living in 
any other way. Uninvited non-paying boarders they 
are, who make their hosts no return for the hospitality 
enjoyed. When we think of the “minor horrors of 
war,” regarding which Dr. Shipley has written so admir- 
ably, of yard-long tapeworms and plump maw-worms 
in their inglorious life of ease, of mites and ticks in- 
numerable, of fish-lice and flukes, of rusts and mildews 
and other parasitic fungi, and so on down to the micro- 
scopically minute bacilli and trypanosomes, we are 
apalled at the number and diversity of parasites. It is 
some relief to find that no backboned animals are para- 
sitic unless it be the hags (Myxine) which sometimes 
burrow into the fishes caught on the fisherman’s deep- 
sea lines. There are no parasites among Echinoderms 
and few among Molluscs and Ceelentera, perhaps in 
part because the life of these types depends so much 
on the action of living lashes (cilia or flagella) in a fresh 
medium. Among plants most of the parasitic forms are 
fungi, and there are very few among flowering plants. 
But there is no getting away from the fact that para- 
sitism is a very common mode of life. One of the 
European oaks harbours no fewer than ninety and nine 
different kinds of gall-flies, and the hundredth will 
probably have been discovered before this article is 
published. The valuable Lac insect of India is beset 
by over thirty animal and vegetable parasites. The 
dog is a terrain for over forty; man and pig have far 
more. In short, no creature with a body is without a 
parasite, and the number that may possess a lusty host 
with a wide range of appetite is legion. 

The association between parasite and host is often 
very specific ; thus the larve of some of the freshwater 
mussels become temporary parasites on particular 
species of fishes and on no others, and the larva of the 
liver-fluke does not develop in Britain except within 
one particular kind of freshwater snail. The relation 
of dependence—always nutritive, and often more— 
between parasite and host varies greatly in intimacy, for 
there are external hangers-on, like fish-lice, and intimate 
endoparasites which become almost part of their host. 
There are partial parasites which spend a chapter or 
two of their life in freedom, and there are complete 
parasites which pass from host to host in a never-broken 
vicious circle. In proportion to the intimacy of the 
dependence is the Lequaseien of the parasite, which 
affects especially the sensory, nervous, muscular, and 
alimentary systems. The reproductive system, on the 
other hand, is often highly developed and the multipli- 
cation very prolific. This may be correlated primarily 
with the abundance of stimulating food available without 
exertion, and secondarily with the enormous chances of 
death in the life-history. For most of the parasites 
owe their survival to being many, not to being strong. 
The intricacies in the life-histories are often extraordin- 
ary, and are due in part to the fact that the parasite 
has to share in the knots in which their hosts are in- 
volved in the web of life, for it is natural enough that 
the bladderworm of the mouse should become the tape- 
worm of the cat. Ugly parasites are common, but 
many are conspicuously well adapted. Thus the tape- 





worm absorbs food by the whole surface of its body ; 
it is fixed to its host by muscular adhesive suckers and 
often by attaching hooks as well; it can thrive with a 
minimum of oxygen; it has a mysterious “ anti-body ”’ 
which saves it from being digested in its host’s intestine; 
it produces millions of eggs which it is able to fertilise 
of itself. It may be repulsive, but in the technical 
biological sense, relative to given conditions, it is “ fit.”’ 
The repugnance which many people feel when they 
think of parasites is partly practical. They resent the 
fact that a contemptible microbe kills the genius before 
he comes of age, and that paltry flies put a drag on the 
wheel of the chariot of civilisation. But this is a one- 
sided view. Many parasites do little harm to their 
host; a modus vivendi has been established. The thou- 
sands of Nematodes in the food-canal of a grouse seem 
of no moment if the bird be healthy. If it be of a weakl 
constitution, however, the parasites, otherwise trivial, 
may gain the upper hand and eliminate their host. As 
this sifting ane for racial health it cannot be called 
abhorrent. The effects of parasites on their hosts are 
extraordinarily varied ; some give off toxic substances, 
others, like the beautiful Infusorians in a horse’s stomach, 
appear to be to some extent helpful ; some cause internal 
lesions and others provoke beautiful imprisoning growths 
like the oak-apples in the wood and the pearls in the 
oyster. The sturdie-worm causes locomotor ataxia 
in the sheep whose brain it inhabits, but fish-lice seem 
often entirely unimportant to their bearers. Almost 
every earthworm has parasitic Gregarines in its repro- 
ductive organs, but they are not usually of moment ; 
on the other hand, the parasitic Crustaceans known as 
Rhizocephala actually destroy the reproductive organs 
of crabs. More than that, they change the constitution 
of the male towards the female type, so that a small 
ovary sometimes develops; the shape of the abdomen 
approximates to that of the female, and the protruding 
parasite is actually guarded by its bearer as if it were 
a bunch of eggs. On the other hand, many external 
parasites behave as if their end in life was to do for 
their host what he will not do for himself, namely, 
keep his skin clean. Great mortality from parasites 
is in most cases due to immigrant animals entering a 
fresh area and becoming liable to attack by parasites 
to which they can offer no natural resistance, as when 
cattle enter the Tse-tse fly-belt and become infected 
with trypanosomes which are fatal to them, though 
doing little or no damage to the indigenous animals in 
which they are at home. Similarly, the fatality of a 
new parasite in a new population is familiar, as in the 
case of the Black Death in England, which was due to the 
introduction of the microbe of bubonic plague from the 
East. It is not the parasite’s interest to kill its host— 
that is killing the goose that lays the golden eggs— 
but it is highly probable that very aggressive parasites 
have eliminated themselves from time to time by turning 
into beasts of prey. For it seems almost legitimate to 
place by themselves, and outside the ranks of ordinary 
parasites, the very virulent microbes like Plague Bacilli 
and Sleeping Sickness Trypanosomes. They are internal 
plants-of-prey and beasts-of-prey, and it is interesting 
to notice that some of them live an exceedingly active 
life, which is not the usual habit of adult parasites. 
Many parasites are esthetically repulsive in form, 
colour, and movements, and it is instructive to compare 
the attractive free stages of some of them with the 
ungraceful, bloated, absorbent masses of tissue which they 
may become as adults. The ugliness is Nature’s stamp 
of degeneracy and dishonour; it is the natural result 
of retrogression, involution, sluggishness, and over- 
feeding. Beauty is universal among free-living, full- 
grown, wild creatures in a state of health and away 
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from man’s fingers; ugliness is the brand of failure. 

As George Meredith said: ‘“‘ Ugliness is only half-way 

toa thing.” It is interesting to notice that the dodder 
and mistletoe, which everyone recognises as beautiful, 
are only partial parasites. Inextricably associated 
with the purely zsthetic repugnance is the feeling that 
an organism which does not fend for itself is a sort of 
contradiction in terms. 

To many minds, indeed, the darkness of the shadow is 
in the inconsistency between the parasitic regime and 
Nature’s usual insistence on a strenuous life. This must 
be admitted, and yet there are extenuating circum- 
stances. In the struggle for existence the organism 
finds itself beset by environing difficulties and limi- 
tations, and one of the reactions that sometimes pay 
is to become a parasite. But the struggling creature 
does not see it in our light, and has no prevision of the 
facilis descensus on which it sets foot. It may try to 
survive inside a larger organism which has swallowed 
it, just as another may try to survive in a cave, and 
another in a warm spring. In its searching for food and 
shelter it may discover in or on another organism what is 
for it simply a new and very promiseful world. In 
many cases it is only the mother-animal that is para- 
sitic, so that it is not necessarily a selfish evasion of 
struggle this parasitism. It is not easy to fence off 
parasites that may be of a little benefit to their hosts 
from symbions and commensals that are, on the whole, 
beneficial, but levy a slight tax. All these linkages are 
to be looked at together as expressions of a widespread 
tendency to weave lives together in a web—an external 
systematisation or correlation which has been of great 
moment in evolution. 

Some have explained that it is not the destructiveness 
of parasites that they object to, nor their ugliness, nor 
even their feckless, drifting life, but a certain element of 
devilry. The ichneumon-fly lays her eggs in a cater- 
pillar; the hatched grubs feed on the living tissues ; 
they make their way out eventually to begin a new phase 
of life, having killed their host. It is very difficult in 
such cases to avoid anthropomorphism. Perhaps it 
does not matter much to the caterpillar whether it is 
devoured from the inside or from the outside, and 
perhaps the ichneumon lJarve are rather beasts of prey 
than parasites. This, at least, is certain—that what the 
ichneumon insect does to the caterpillar is not so repul- 
sive as what man often does to man, for man knows or 
ought to know what he is doing. The devilry, indeed, 
is all, unfortunately, with the man, for the ichneumon’s 
behaviour is the expression not so much of devilry as 
of a certain “‘ wildness ’’ that often crops out in Nature. 
No a can be offered except that organisms, 
even plants, have in them something akin to the artist’s 
genius. They have great resources, they are creative, 
and they are free. J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
MAXIMUM PRICES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the article on Coal in your issue of September 23rd, 
you raise the interesting question of maximum prices and their 
effect on supply. You remark that we know practically nothing 
of how the German system of maximum prices is working, 
but suggest that “the theoretic arguments against fixing a 
maximum price, in the absence of any control of supply, fail 
altogether of application to the fixing of a maximum price 
coupled with control of the supply.” 

It is an exaggeration to say that we know hardly anything of 
how the German system is working ; on the contrary, we know 


quite enough to be able to form a good idea of the effects both 
of maximum prices alone and of maximum prices accompanied 
by control of supply. The present elaborate organisation of the 
food supply in Germany has been a matter of very gradual 
growth, and rests upon experience—some of which has been 
very bitter. The original idea of the authorities was that maximum 
prices alone could be relied on ; but the almost invariable result of 
fixing such prices has been the disappearance of the wares in 
question from the market. To take a few illustrations. The 
fixing of maxima for pork last autumn led to a sudden failure 
in the supply; as no maxima were fixed for sausages, etc., 
the pig-breeders preferred to sell their pigs to the sausage factories. 
Quite recently the War Food Bureau, after allowing the price 
of plums to be driven up to an exorbitant height in the open 
market, fixed the high maximum price of Pf. 25 per Ib. retail ; 
and at once hardly a plum was to be bought; some dealers 
who had brought their fruit to the market, on finding that 
they would not be allowed to charge at the old rates, packed 
up their plums and drove away. Finally, Vienna is suffering 
from a scarcity of veal in consequence of the imposition of 
maximum prices, The maxima were raised recently, but in vain. 
They were raised again by Kr. 50 per 100 kilos the very next 
market day (August 31st), but even this concession to the farmers 
seems likely to be fruitless—as the provincial prices are higher. 

Thus the authorities have been driven, step by step, to ever 
more thorough control of the food supply. The German experience 
seems to justify certain general conclusions, which may be stated 
as follows : 

(1) It is no use fixing prices for one stage in the process of 
supply only, e.g., for the producer and not also for the wholesaler 
and retailer as well. 

(2) It is no use fixing prices for an article which can be sold 
in various forms if they are not fixed for all forms simultaneously, 
e.g., for pork and not also for sausages, pork-pies, and all other 
pig products. 

(3) If prices are fixed for an article which is produced internaliy 
and also imported, and no prices are fixed for the imported 
goods (and it is very dangerous to fix maxima for imports, 
lest we close the foreign market), it will be difficult to prevent 
the, home-produced goods being sold frequently as imported, 
and therefore above the maximum prices. 

(4) If all these rules are observed there is still danger that 
producers or retailers will withhold goods in the hope of higher 
prices being fixed. Hence the full effect of maximum prices 
can only be obtained in many cases by expropriation and Govern- 
ment or municipal control of the whole supply. 

(5) Finally, in the case of agricultural products at all events, 
maximum prices and expropriation for one product (e.g., wheat) 
may lead farmers to cultivate less of that product and more 
of some other (e.g., potatoes). Hence it may be necessary to 
consider how far some measure of “ compulsion to produce ” 
is possible. Germany has not yet proceeded to this step, but 
there is a growing demand for it, and in Austria the Government 
has taken power to use compulsion. 

The conclusion is to confirm your implied view that control 
of supply is necessary if maximum prices are to be effective. 
Half-measures are fatal. In this country there is the added 
and very grave difficulty that so large a proportion of our food 
supplies are imported ; for a maximum price policy is impossible 
with regard to imported goods. Here, large Government purchases 
abroad at the ruling rates seems the only possible policy. 

Of course, much of the foregoing does not apply to coal ; 
but since your article raised the general question of maximum 
prices, it seemed worth while to go into the matter more at 

large than a consideration of the coal supply alone called for.— 
Yours, etc., H. Ipris BELL. 


WAR PENSIONS LOCAL COMMITTEES 
AND THE STATUTORY COMMITTEE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The recent Conference at the Waldorf Hotel, at which 
Sir Norval W. Helme, M.P., presided, is very satisfactory evidence 
that the action of the Statutory War Pensions Committee in 
refusing the applications of most local authorities to form their 
own Local Committees as allowed by the Act is arousing vigorous 
protest and opposition. The policy of the Statutory Committee 
is particularly open to criticism as it practically results in handing 
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over the administration of the Act to the various County Councils. 
These bodies, as is well known, though theoretically democratic, 
are in the majority of cases quite undemocratic—it may almost 
be said anti-democratic—in their ways and methods. It is, of 
course, intelligible that the Statutory Committee should wish to 
have as few separate authorities as possible with whom they will 
have to deal. It is also only to be expected that the County 
Councils on their part should be anxious that the County Com- 
mittees should be as important and as comprehensive as possible. 
These considerations, however, it would seem, hardly compensate 
for the serious drawback that committees drawn from a wide 
area and with no special knowledge of immediate local conditions 
are certain to be less efficient and less sympathetic than local 
committees which are immediately subject to local opinion and 
local public control in a degree which cannot be found in any 
county organisation. It is matter of common knowledge that 
county authorities are much less sensitive to the pressure of 
public opinion than boroughs and district councils, while the 
interests of labour rarely receive the same careful consideration. 
Everyone desires that discharged disabled soldiers and the rela- 
tives of those who have lost their lives for their country should be 
treated with the greatest sympathy and consideration. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there is sufficient evidence to show that the 
exploitation of disabled soldiers has been attempted, and that 
relief has sometimes been given rather on principles of charity 
than of justice. It is at least certain that scandals of this character 
can only be avoided by the fullest publicity and the most effective 
popular control—conditions which can best be obtained by the 
decentralisation of administration rather than its opposite. 

It is at least suggestive that only in Lancashire does the County 
Council favour the formation of small local committees, except in 
the two cases of Barry and Pontypridd, where the Glamorgan 
County Council for some reason have made no objection, though 
they have refused the same treatment to Llanelly, a place of 
equal importance and similar population. 

It is to be hoped that the Conference at the Waldorf, which was 
quite unanimous in its contentions, will refuse to accept any 
official non possumus, but will continue the agitation until the 
dangerous and unsatisfactory policy of the Statutory Committee 
in this very important particular is effectively altered. Up to 
the present the whole treatment of this increasingly important 
problem has been admittedly unsatisfactory, and it is sufficiently 
clear that only a reform on the lines laid down by the resolutions 
of the Conference can effect the desired and permanent improve- 
ment.—Yours, etc., 

The Chantry, Enfield, N. 

September 26th. 


J. Spencer Hut. 


THE AIM OF WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTesMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. Ellis Roberts, has taken my 
friend Mr. Desmond MacCarthy to task for saying that the war 
films show that the aim of war is killing men. I think even Mr. 
Ellis Roberts will admit that it might have been better for the 
world if this slovenly statement had been literal and correct. If 
the aim of war had ever been the killing of men, war (except in 
the inconsiderable markets for “‘ Long Pig”) would never have 
existed at all, any more than theft and swindling if they had had 
no aim beyond themselves. 

Mr. MacCarthy has been inaccurate. So was the author (who 
had every means of being well informed on every subject) of that 
portionof Holy Writ which treats the burning of children as if it 
were the aim of Moloch worship ; whereas we have learned from 
Dr. Frazer (vide Adonis, Attis, Osiris) that the ritual in question 
had a purely agricultural aim, to which that burnt-offering to a 
short-tempered but discriminating Spirit of Vegetation was 
reputed a highly efficacious, though painful, means. 

But although culpably inaccurate in expression (a fault by 
no means rare among moralists) Mr. MacCarthy had nevertheless 
in his mind a meaning worth grasping—namely: since all 
Christian peoples accept the axiom of the aim justifying the 
means, it is as well that in the midst of their continual thought 
and unceasing talk about the sanctity of their aims, they should 
once in a way be faced, as by those war films, with the full unholi- 
hess of their means. 

Anatole France has described his countrymen, not much to 
their advantage, in a book called The Isle of Penguins. Mr. 
Ellis Roberts’ letter, and the billions of letters, articles and 








sermons which it typifies, suggest that another country, which 
happens really to be surrounded by water, might be described as 


the Island of Ostriches.—Yours, etc., VERNON LEE. 


SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the article, entitled “‘ Horrors of War,” published in 
the current issue of Tue New SraresmMan, your contributor 
makes a statement which seems to me to be part of the peculiar 
heresy of this war-time—namely, that there is some extraordinary 
difference between the soldier and the civilian. The statement is 
contained in the following extract :— 


There is a scene in a revue now running in a London music-hall 
in which huge bombs fall comically in German trenches. It is a 
legitimate amusement for soldiers, but hardly, one feels, for those who 
stay at home. 


May I ask why it is “‘ a legitimate amusement for soldiers ”’ if 
it be not equally legitimate for civilians ? This revue, seemingly, 
makes a burlescue of the act of blowing men to pieces by bombs. 
Your contributor suggests that a soldier has a right to laugh at 
this spectacle, but that a civilian has not. Why? If the thing 
is horrible, there is no excuse for the laughter of anyone, soldier 
or civilian ; but if there is to be excuse, surely it should be for 
the man who has not seen the actual thing happening, and not 
for the man who has? I am leaving out of account, of course, 
the probability that this comic representation of bombing is so 
unlike the reality that it does not suggest horror to anyone’s 
mind, that the spectator thinks, not of warfare and bloody and 
abrupt deaths, but of something ridiculous. I am also leaving 
out of account the probability that a soldier, having seen the 
actual thing, would be unlikely to laugh at a burlesque of it. 

Your contributor, it seems to me, falls into the error into which 
so able a priest as the Rev. William Temple fell when he stated 
that, right and proper as it was for a layman to enlist, it was not 
right and proper for a priest to do so. I am totally unable to 
understand how a thing which is wrong when done by a priest 
becomes right when done by a layman. If this be a righteous 
war, so far as we are concerned, then surely the priest’s place is 
in the front rank; if it be an unrighteous war, then surely the 
layman has no business to be in it, and the priest should be 
denouncing it. Similarly, if it be wrong for a civilian to laugh at 
this burlesque bombing scene, it must be much more wrong for a 
soldier to do so ; for the soldier knows what the reality is, whereas 
the civilian can only guess at it, and, if he be unimaginative, guess 
very inadequately. 

There is a persistent suggestion in all descriptive accounts of 
fighting that the soldier is a different kind of creature from the 
civilian; that his cheeriness, his fortitude and courage, his 
endurance and devotion and patience, his humour and his queer 
habit of “‘ growsing ”’ at trifles when he remains undisturbed by 
serious matters, somehow distinguishes him from the civilian. It 
is almost as if a man in putting on khaki put on a new nature. 

But, sir, the soldier and the civilian are the same person. The 
bulk of the men at the front were civilians two years ago, and the 
bulk of them will be civilians after the war, and they carried into 
the Army all that cheeriness and courage and imperturbable 
spirit, and they will carry them out again. It was not militarism 
that made the soldier the good-natured, enduring person he is, 
but the nature that he shares with your contributor and every 
civilian left in England. These admirable qualities were to be 
found in the coal-miner and the railway servant and the docker 
and the clerk two years ago, just as potent and operative as they 
are now to be found in the soldier. It was just the spirit that 
animates the men in France which animated the same sort of 
men when the railway servants came out on strike, because as 
they believed, a comrade had been unjustly aspersed. That 
sense of chivalry and comradeship was part of the spirit that 
sent so many men into the Army when they heard of the outrages 
in Belgium. 

One has little hope that the people who are now “ spilling 
over” in their enthusiasm for the soldiers will remember, in 
peace time, when there is a strike for higher wages or shorter 
hours of labour, that the men who performed the marvels of the 
war are also the men who perform the marvels of peace.—Yours, 
etc., Sr. Joun Ervine. 

Marine Cottage, Beer, East Devon. 

September 25th. 
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[The point we raised was one not of right or wrong, but merely 
of decency. In suggesting that there is all the difference in the 
world between laughing at horrors one has to endure oneself and 
laughing at horrors that other people are enduring we had no 
idea that we were enunciating a disputable doctrine. As for 
the mental attitude of the soldier, if Mr. Ervine really thinks 
that Private or Corporal Smith is the same person (in the respects 
referred to) as the Mr. Smith who a year ago was writing invoices 
in an office or carrying luggage at a railway station, we can only 
suppose that he has seen nothing at all of the New Army. To 
assume that the soldier and the civilian are the same person is 
surely to ignore the whole of that field of human psychology on 
which all military training is founded.—Epb. N.S.] 


MR. THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of September 23rd, Solomon Eagle writes : 
** In one case one of the authors must be suspected of a misprint. 
Mr. Danielson says that the Song of the Soldiers was printed 
in the Times with the inscription: ‘ Neither Mr. Hardy nor 
the Times reserves copyright in the poem printed above’ ; 
Mr. Webb prints it as ‘ Neither Mr. Hardy nor the Times 
deserves, etc.’”? I should like to point out that the mistake is 
Mr. Webb’s. 

The bastard-title is the half-title before the full title of a 
work, and the divisional fly-title is the one dividing sections 
of a work. Mr. Webb uses the term “ half-title” for both 
half-title and divisional fly-title. On page 5 the divisional 
fly-title is described as “ bastard half-title,” and on page 11 
the same thing is described as “half-title.” This indiscriminate 
use of the terms “ bastard half-title” and “ half-title” for 
divisional fly-title is characteristic of the whole of Mr. Webb’s 
bibliography. 

If you could give me space, I should like to say that Mr. Webb 
has produced the most astonishingly inaccurate, incomplete, 
and misleading bibliography that exists in English, and that I 
am exposing it in a pamphlet to be called ‘“ Thomas Hardy 


Restored.”—Yours, etc., 
Henry DANIELSON. 


16 Camden Street, N.W. 
September 25th. 


Miscellany 


THE WORK OF T. M. KETTLE 
oh have written books and to have died in battle has 


been a common enough fate in the last two years. 

But not more than one of the young men who 
have fallen in the war has left us in such a sense of perished 
genius as Lieutenant T. M. Kettle, who was killed the other 
day at Ginchy. He was one of those men who have almost 
too many gifts to succeed. He had the gift of letters and 
the gift of politics: he was a mathematician, an economist, 
a barrister, and a philosopher: he was a Bohemian as well 
as a scholar: as one listened to him, one suspected at times 
that he must be one of the most brilliant conversationalists 
of the age. He lived in a blaze of adoration as a student, 
and, though this adoration was tempered by the abuse of 
opponents in his later years, he still had a way of going 
about as a conqueror with his charm. Had he only had a 
little ordinariness in his composition to harden him, he 
would almost certainly have ended as the leading Irish 
statesman of his day. He was undoubtedly ambitious of 
success in the grand style. But with his ambition went the 
mood of Ecclesiastes, which reminded him of the vanity of 
ambition. In his youth he accepted Herbert Spencer’s 
much-quoted saying: “ What I need to realise is how 
infinitesimal is the importance of anything I can do, and 
how infinitely important it is that I should do it.” But, 


- for ‘machines,’ for reputation, for routine. 


while with Spencer this was a call to action, with Kettle 
it was rather a call to meditation, to discussion. He was the 
Hamlet of modern Ireland. And it is interesting to remem- 
ber that in one of his early essays he defended Hamlet against 
the common charge of “ inability to act,” and insisted that 
he was the victim, not of a vacillating will, but of the fates, 
He contended that, so great were the issues and so dubious 
the evidence, Hamlet had every right to hesitate. “ The 
commercial blandness,” he wrote, “ with which people 
talk of Hamlet’s ‘ plain duty’ makes one wonder if they 
recognise such a thing as plain morality. The ‘removal’ 
of an uncle without due process of law and on the unsup- 
ported evidence of an unsubpcenable ghost ; the widowing 
of a mother and her casting-off as unspeakably vile, are 
treated as enterprises about which a man has no right to 
hesitate or even to feel unhappy.” This is not mere specious- 
ness. There is the commonsense of pessimism in it too, 
Kettle, being a pessimist himself, was at all times an ardent 
discoverer both of the philosophy and of the commonsense 
of pessimism. 

The normal Irish man of letters begins as something of a 
Utopian. Kettle was always too much of a _pessimist— 
he himself would have said a realist—to yield easily to 
romance. ‘Twelve or thirteen years ago he edited in Dublin 
a paper called The Nationist, for which he claimed, above 
all things, that it stood for “ realism ” in politics. Some men 
are driven into revolution by despair: it was as though 
Kettle had been driven into reform by despair. He admired 
the Utopians, but he could not share their faith. “ If one 
never got tired,” he wrote in a sketch of the International 
Socialist Congress at Stuttgart in 1907, “one would always 
be with the revolutionaries, the re-makers, with Fourier 
and Kropotkin. But the soul’s energy is strictly limited; 
and with weariness there comes the need for compromise, 
Fatigue is the 
beginning of political wisdom.” One finds the same strain 
of melancholy transmuting itself into gaiety with an epigram 
in much of his work. His appreciation of Anatole France 
is in a measure, one feels, the appreciation of a kindred 
spirit. In an essay called The Fatigue of Anatole France, 
in The Day’s Burden, he defended his author’s pessimistic 
attitude as he might have defended his own : 

A pessimism, stabbed and gashed with the radiance of epigrams, 
as a thundercloud is stabbed by lightning, is a type of spiritual 
life far from contemptible. A reasonable sadness, chastened by 
the music of consummate prose, is an attitude and an achievement 
that will help many men to bear with more resignation the burden 
of our century. 


How wonderfully, again, he portrays the Hamlet doubts 

of Anatole France, when, speaking of his bust, he writes: 

“It is the face of a soldier ready to die for a flag in which 
he does not entirely believe.” And he goes on: 

He looks out at you like a veteran of the lost cause of intellect, 

to whose soul the trumpet of defeat strikes with as mournful and 

vehement a music as to that of Pascal himself, but who thinks 


that a wise man may be permitted to hearten himself up in evil 
days with an anecdote after the manner of his master Rabelais. 


Kettle himself practised just such a gloom shot with gaicty. 
He did not, however, share Anatole France’s gaiety of 
unbelief. In some ways he was more nearly akin to Villiers 
de l’Isle Adam, with his religion and his love of the fine ges- 
ture. Had he been a Frenchman of an earlier generation, 
he would have been famous for his talk, like Villiers, im 
the cafés. Most people who knew him contend that he 
talked even better than he wrote; but one gets a good 
enough example of his ruling mood and attitude in the 
excellent essay called On Saying Good-bye. Meditating on 
life as “‘ a sustained good-bye,” he writes : 
Life is a cheap table @héte in a rather dirty restaurant, with 
Time changing the plates before you have had enough of anything. 
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We were bewildered at school to be told that walking was a per- 
petual falling. But life is, in a far more significant way, a perpetual 
dying. Death is not an eccentricity, but a settled habit of the 
universe. The drums of to-day call to us, as they call to young 
Fortinbras in the fifth act of Hamlet, over corpses piled up in 
such abundance as to bealmost ridiculous. We praise the pioneer, 
but we praise him on wrong grounds. His strength lies not in 
his leaning out to new things—that may be mere curiosity—but 
in his power to abandon old things. All his courage is a courage 
of adieus. 


This meditativeness on the passing nature of things is one 
of the old moods of mankind. Kettle, however, was one 
of the men in whom it has achieved imaginative expression. 
I remember his once saying to me, in regard to some hostile 
and unjustified criticisms that had been passed on him: 
“ What is all the world but the story of a renegade? The 
bud is renegade to the tree, and the flower to the bud, and 
the fruit to the flower.” He at once rejoiced in change as 
a politician and bewailed the necessity of change as a philo- 
sopher. His praise of death in the essay I have just quoted 
from is the praise of something that will put an end to 
changes and good-byes : 
There is only one journey, as it seems to me... in which we 
attain our ideal of going away and going home at the same time. 


Death, normally encountered, has all the attractions of suicide 
without any of its horrors. The old woman— 


an old woman previously mentioned who complained that 

“the only bothersome thing about walking was that the 

miles began at the wrong end ”— 
the old woman when she comes to that road will find the miles 
beginning at the right end. We shall all bid our first real adieu 
to those brother-jesters of ours, Time and Space ; and though the 
handkerchiefs flutter, no lack of courage will have power to cheat 
or defeat us. ‘*‘ However amusing the comedy may have been,” 
wrote Pascal, ** there is always blood in the fifth act. They scatter 
a little dust in your face; and then all is over for ever.” Blood 
there may be, but blood does not necessarily mean tragedy. The 
wisdom of humility bids us pray that in that fifth act we may 
have good lines and a timely exit; but, fine or feeble, there is 
comfort in breaking the parting word into its two significant halves, 
& Dieu. Since life has been a constant slipping from one good-bye 
to another, why should we fear that sole good-bye which promises 
to cancel all its forerunners ? 


There you have a passage which, in the light of events 
seems strangely prophetic. Kettle certainly got his “ good 
lines” at Ginchy. He gave his life greatly for his ideal ot 
a free Ireland in a free Europe. 

This suggests that underlying his Hamlct there was a 
man of action as surely as there was a jester. He was a 
man with a genius for rising to the occasion—for saying the 
fine word and doing the fine thing. He compromised 
often, in accordance with his “ realistic” view of things ; 
but none the less he never compromised in his belief in the 
necessity of large and European ideals in Ireland. He 
stood by all good causes, not as an extremist, but as a 
helper somewhat disillusioned. But his disillusionment 
never made him feeble in the middle of the fight. He was 
the sworn foe of the belittlers of Ireland. One may get 
an idea of the passion with which he fought for the tra- 
ditional Ireland, as well as for the Ireland of coming days, 
by reading his rhymed reply to a living English poet who 
had urged the Irish to forget their history and gently cease 
to be anation. The last lines of this—Reason in Rhyme, as 
he called it—are his testament to England no less than is 
his call to Europeanism his testament to Ireland : 


Bond, from the toil of hate we may not cease : 
Free, we are free to be your friend. 

And when you make your banquet, and we come, 
Soldier with equal soldier must we sit, 

Closing a battle, not forgetting it. 

With not a name to hide, 

This mate and mother of valiant ‘‘ rebels” dead 
Must come with all her history on her head. 

We keep the past for pride : 


No deepest peace shall strike our poets dumb ; 

No rawest squad of all Death’s volunteers, 

No rudest men who died 

To tear your flag down in the bitter years, 

But shall have praise, and three times thrice again, 
When at the table men shall drink with men. 


That was Kettle’s mood to the last. This was the mood 
that made him regard with such horror the execution of 
Pearse and Connolly, and the other leaders of the recent 
Dublin insurrection. He regarded these men as having all 
but destroyed his dream of an Ireland enjoying the freedom 
of Europe. But he did not believe that any English Govern- 
ment possessed the right to be merciless in Ireland. The 
murder of Sheehy-Skeffington, who was his brother-in-law, 
cast another shadow over his imagination from which he 
never recovered. Only a week before he died he wrote 
to me from France: “The Skeffington case oppresses me 
with horror.” When I saw him in July, he talked like a man 
whose heart Easter Week and its terrible retributions had 
broken. But there must have been exaltation in those 
days just before his death, as one gathers from the last, or 
all but the last, of his letters home : 

We are moving up to-night into the battle of the Somme. The 
bombardment, destruction, and bloodshed are beyond all imagina- 
tion, nor did I ever think that the valour of simple men could be 
quite as beautiful as that of my Dublin Fusiliers. I have had 
two chances of leaving them—one on sick leave and one to take 
a staff job. I have chosen to stay with my comrades. 

There at the end you have the grand gesture. There you 
have the “ good lines ” that Kettle had always desired. 
Rosert Lynp. 


FOUR FABLES 


I. 
THE UGLY MOUNTAIN. 


BALD Mountain, in shape blunt, squat and un- 
A gainly, stands in Kashmir between the waters of 
three lovely deep-blue Lakes, and, in a theatre of 
Snow-peaks and Glaciers, commands the gates to the great 
Plain strewn with holy Cities. 

Waking one morning from his accustomed drowsiness, this 
ugly brown Mountain distinctly felt upon his Breast the 
tickling strokes of Mule-feet ; and perceived a string of 
Mules, bearing Panniers, and a Party of Travellers, who 
halted, and appeared to be casting about for a Resting- 
place. He lent ear to the Travellers’ Conversation, and 
was surprised to discover that, paying no regard whatever 
to his Landscape, these people were talking only of the 
Food for their Repast. 

“I cannot conceive,” cried one, as she looked into a 
Luncheon-basket, “‘ how so ugly a Mountain can have gained 
its Reputation !” 

“Madam ! ” exclaimed aloud the enraged Mountain, with 
a Tremor of natural indignation, “ my reputation is duc, 
not to my own humble Appearance, but to the extent, the 
diversity, and splendour, of my Views about the world!” 


Il. 
THE CROW. 


A Crow, wise, old, and with a gift for Languages, lived in a 
turret at Pashpatti, a city of Nepal. 

His Mate, fond of cawings above the Bazaar, asked her 
Husband how it happened that he, with so great a faculty, 
had ceased to take an interest in Tongues. “ In youth,” 
pursued his Wife, “‘ you were so enamoured of the Conversa- 
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tion of Green Parrots, that for their Company, you remember, 
you would fly a hundred miles into the depth of the Terai 
Jungle, in order to enjoy their chatter around you.” 

“I chanced, however, once to alight upon the Head of a 
huge and motionless wild Elephant. He, I perceived, 
frequented the same glade for the opposite purpose of 
sulking in Solitude; Him the insignificant babble of the 
Parrots disturbing no more than the whine of so many 
Mosquitoes. 

“That is so,” replied the wise Crow. ‘Every week it 
was my pleasure to fly a hundred miles to the same spot, 
in a glade in the midst of the Jungle. 

“* That Elephant became my master in philosophy. Sitting 
on that prodigious Brain-pan, I felt something of the re- 
serves it contained. Yet in all our intercourse he never 
spoke to me but once; then using only seven words. 

“* By the flapping of his ears I saw that he was pleased, 
and (how easily!) deceived, at my continuing to alight 
week by week upon his head. He took my chance resort 
to his Skull as a courageous Compliment to his reputation for 
Ill-temper and Sagacity. Whereas, as I have told you, my 
flight to the Jungle was always undertaken to catch the gay 
absurdities of the Parrot Dialect.” 

“Why, then,” inquired his Wife, “did you give up all 
pursuit of Tongues ? ” 

“ That,” returned the Crow, “ was due to the single Re- 
mark addressed to me by the Elephant.” 

“It must have been a momentous one ?” 

“* By no means,” rejoined the Crow. ‘‘ On one sweltering 
hot starlight night, in the midst of the dull roar of the 
Jungle, he simply demanded of me, ‘ Have they written another 
life of Buddha?’ 

“The words, as such, conveyed nothing. But I instantly 
became aware that he was not himself a believer in the truth 
of any written Life of Buddha. And this, against his will, 
I perceived, by the mere pitch and inflexion of his Tone. 
My master, the Elephant, spoke to me no more. 

“Since then I attach little importance to words in them- 
selves, or to Grammar, or forms of Expression. I have 
learned, like yourself, to draw my Cheerfulness from the 
chatter of the Bazaar, my Sagacity from the Behaviour of 
the Solitary, and the hints they drop sometimes unawares.” 


III. 
THE RAT AND THE ANGEL. 


A certain Rat who lived in a Wind-mill, being afflicted 
by Melancholy, sought for an interview with an Angel. 
And the Angel, hearing of his desire, came at Evening ; 
and sitting at the Mill-door, lent ear to his Complaint. 

“Sir,” said the Rat, “I am ashamed to trouble one 
whose guidance is required in every quarter. But the fact 
is I am consumed by grief at my own nature. A thing vile 
and repellent, causing distaste in every delicate person, 
how, when I contemplate your airy Gait and your illumined 
Countenance, can I continue to tolerate my own existence ? 

** T will not ask to what end I can have been created, not 
even you can inform me. To eat corn, and to multiply my 
race, are in themselves no cure for rathood. 

** But can you teach me how to thaw my despondency ? ” 

And the Angel inquired, ‘“‘ Have you no special gift?” 

“None,” replied the Rat, “ though it is true I have an 
Ear which is attentive.” 

“Ah!” said the Angel, “a fine Ear, my dear fellow, 
may prove the very way of Escape! This Evening, in 
accordance with the wish of the Composer, I am in charge 
of a Storm-Symphony. My Orchestra includes the four-and- 
twenty Winds, clumsy and rough customers, baptized by 
Latin Sailors, and born all round the Mediterranean. 


“Now if you like to sit up late, and listen to the re- 
hearsal, you may forget your difficulties, in realising 
mine.” 

The Rat, greatly interested, followed the suggestion, 
While other Rats were supping, or making love, he sat up 
and listened. 

There followed a terrific Storm. The groaning sails of the 
Wind-mill revolved so rapidly that the Mill had to be stopped, 
amidst shrill discordant ravings, and booms as of waves, 
and not without a touch of grandeur. 

On the following evening the Angel, returning to the Mill- 
door, inquired, “ Did you, O Rat, discover any Harmony 
in the clash of my instruments ? ” 

“* None whatever,” cried the Rat; “I thought it like Hell 
let loose.” 

** Just my own opinion!” returned the Angel. “I have to 
perform the great Composer’s Music as it is written ; but, 
to my ignorant taste, it seems like one of those damnable 
symphonies of Scriabine’s, in the naturalistic Russian 
manner. Confess, however, that you felt acute pleasure in 
detecting all its shortcomings ! ” 

“ Certainly,” cried the Rat. 
Gone!” 

““ Be happy, brother,” cried the Angel. ‘‘ For we are 
both of the same Vocation ! Judgment is left to us. You and 
I can at least exercise, on the works of the Superhuman, 
the critical faculty, from our hole in the floor!” 


““My melancholy is clean 


IV. 
THE JAR. 


There once lived a certain Merchant, who discovered, 
and bought in the Market-place, a Jar of wonderful beauty. 

For what purpose had it been moulded ? 

For storage of dried Perfumes? For the Carrying of Water ? 
For Wine ? For the dust of Ancestors ? For the preservation 
of Seeds ? None could say. 

But the man set the Jar within doors, and always in his 
sight as he feasted, so that he could enjoy its rare Design, 
lovely pattern and proportion. 

Unsealing it, in the Jar he at first used to keep Perfumes, 
and laid with them the Poems that (being young) he com- 

»osed. 

, And, later on, he put into it his Hoard of gold and Jewels. 
And in later years he put into it his Will and Testament. 
Later yet, when once beset by great danger from Robbers 

in his house, he entrusted the Jar even with his own life. 

And no sooner had he crept inside, and was bowed down 
therein in Darkness, than he heard a low whisper. 

Greatly astounded, he said, “‘ O Jar, wonder of all wonders, 
declare to me your true Nature and character.” 

And the Vase murmured : “ I am the Amphora of Life, 
and they call me ‘ Woman.’ 

“* And my nature is Such that no sooner am I entrusted 
with life, than I can begin to speak. 

‘* But no sooner do I begin to speak, than I begin to lose 
my Beauty. Yet be comforted, for I acquire rarer pro- 
perties.” 

And the Merchant cried in a low tone, “ Alas and 
alas! There can be no rarer property than beauty!” 

And the Vase responded, “* Yes ; there Can be full Compre- 
hension ; even as I fully Comprehend thee.” 

And the Merchant, “‘ Of what value is Comprehension ! 
We must all die. And had I not been highly intelligent, and 
so aware of death, I need not now have been greatly afraid ! ” 

And the Jar made reply: 

‘* Fully to comprehend is to shelter others ; but merely to 
be intelligent is to fear for thyself.” 

HERBERT TRENCH. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WAS talking to a man the other day about books 
I that ought to have been written and have not been, 

when it occurred to me that somebody might publish 
a very amusing selection of panegyrics written on unde- 
serving persons: say, the less immaculate of the English 
kings. I once thought of writing a life of Charles II. each 
chapter of which should be headed by an extract from some 
contemporary poem about him. The contrast between the 
character and private and public actions of this monarch 
and the descriptions of him by literary eulogists would have 
been illuminating. Gross flattery was the habit of the time. 
James the First was given, very unfairly as I think, the title 
of the British Solomon; and the Royal Martyr, who after 
all had some virtues very highly developed, was written of 
in terms which would have been extreme if applied to 
St. Francis of Assisi. But no one, not even his father, 
received such whole-hearted praises as Charles II. 


* * * 


His career as a recipient of them began early. When he 
was a child Francis Quarles’s Divine Fancies were dedicated 
tohim. The Dedication was headed: “To the Royal Bud 
of Majesty and Centre of our Hopes and Happiness, Charles,” 
and began: “ Illustrious Infant, Give me leave to acknow- 
ledge myself thy servant, ere thou knowest thyself my 
Prince.”” The hope is held out that the illustrious infant 
will become “‘ a most incomparable Prince, the firm pillar 
of our happiness and the future object of the world’s won- 
der.” Addressing then the boy’s governess, Lady Dorset, 
Quarles becomes even more rhapsodical: 

Most excellent Lady, 

You are the Star which stands over the Place where the Babe 
lies. By whose directions’ light, I come from the East to present 
my Myrrh and Frankincense to the young child. Let not our Royal 
Joseph nor his princely Mary be afraid ; there are no Herods here. 
We have all seen his Star in the East, and have rejoyced: our loyall 
hearts are full ; for our eyes have seen him, in whom our Posterity 
shall be blessed. 


One could scarcely hope that Quarles’s successors would 
quite live up to that. 
* . * 


Dryden’s poem on Charles’s return to England is pitched a 
little lower. It certainly contains lines like 


The winds that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 
Or out of breath with joy would not enlarge 
Their straightened lungs ° 


but that is a mere excess of avowed fancy. When he wrote 
his Threnodia Augustalis on Charles’s death, Dryden de- 
cidedly went one better. Perhaps it was that he had had 
twenty-five years of Charles’s reign in which to appreciate 
fully the King’s reverend qualities. He calls him 
That all-forgiving King 
The type of Him above, 


That unexhausted spring 
Of clemency and love. 


He apostrophises the Muse of History : 
Be true, O Clio, to thy hero’s name ! 
But draw him strictly so 
That all who view the piece may know ; 
He needs no trappings of fictitious fame, 
The load’s too weighty. 


The anguished poet almost blasphemes against heaven for 
taking away so peerless a sovereign; until he remembers 
that “saints and angels” had been done out of Charles’s 





company for so long that their turn might fairly be con- 
sidered to have come. And there is the further consolation 
that a James has succeeded a Charles : 


Our Atlas fell indeed, but Hercules was near ; 


or, as the Earl of Halifax put it, 


James is our Charles in all things else but name. 
Which Charles himself at least knew to be untrue, 
. * + 


The Halifax extract comes out of another funeral poem 
On the Death of His Most Sacred Majesty. “ Farewell,” 
he cries, 


great Charles, monarch of blest renown, 
The best good man that ever fill’d a throne. 


He sketches Charles’s career. He compares his exile to the 
banishment of David (an open crib from Astrea Redux) 
and says of England that, when he came back, 


to his arms she fled 
And rested on his shoulders her fair bending head. 


He “ Us from our foes and from ourselves did save.” Only 
the almost inevitable comparison to the Almighty can do 
him justice. 

In Charles so good a man and King we see 

A double image of the deity. 


Oh! had he more resembled it! Oh, why 
Was he not still more like, and could not die ? 


What did become of Charles is suggested by “ the Lord R” 
in a poem which appears in Miscellany Poems : 


Good kings are number’d with Immortal Gods 
When hence translated to the best Abodes, 
For Princes (truly great) can never die, 

They only lay aside Mortality. 


After which we are told that the deceased is in Olympus 
passing the nectar round; an occupation that should have 
suited him very well. 

* * * 


Perhaps the suggestion will be adopted. Let some 
publisher with a series of anthologies get somebody to 
compile The Hundred Most Fulsome Poems in the English 
Language. It would be a more entertaining book than 
most. Very few examples, I think, would be drawn from 
the last hundred years. As respects the monarchs, Great 
Elizabeth, the Great Jameses, the Great Charleses, Great 
William, Great Anne and the Great Georges all got their 
full share of adulation. The break comes, I think, with 
George IV.; since whose accession we have lost the habit. 
Anyone who should address his sovereign to-day in words 
like those addressed to Charles II. by his subjects (e.g., 
Great George, the planets tremble at thy nod) would be 
suspected of pulling the sovereign’s leg. 


* * * 


The editor of the Publishers’ Circular gives the Times 
American official authority for the view that the price of 
paper after the war will be no higher than it was before 
the war. It appears that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has been making extensive experiments with various 
woods, and has found that cheap-grade paper can be made 
from almost any of them. Large forest areas “ located ” 
on the Pacific slope and Alaska, with plenty of water-power 
available, are being offered for sale; and a big output of 
cheap timber is expected. The editor adds that peace will 
release fleets of steamers, “ and there will probably be such 
an unloading of paper stocks as the world has never seen.” 
Publishers, newspaper proprietors, and authors will be 
glad to hear this. SoLoMoN EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Collected Tales. Vol. I. By Barry Partn. Secker. 5s. 
net. 
Mike. By E. F. Benson. Cassell. 6s. 


Love. By W. B. Trires. Mills and Boon. 6s. 


Aristotle suggested that the best plots were those which 
contained peripeteia and anagnorisis: which words, being, 
like all words, untranslatable, may be translated into “‘ sudden 
reversal of situation” and “ unanticipated recognition.” 
Had he known the form of art which we call the short story, 
he might have added that the reversal and recognition 
should come at the end. Many people would say that a 
short story should have its tongue in its cheek and its 
sting in its tail. The force of the sudden and ironic close is 
appropriate to the special form: a long novel does not 
need it, for it is almost a form of wit, and wit is the soul 
of brevity. The specific instance one has in mind, of 
course, is Anatole France’s The Procurator of Judwa. A 
far slighter instance of the same effect is a tale, scarcely 
more than a sketch, by the American writer Ambrose 
Bierce, about the hanging of a spy at a bridge-end in the 
Civil War. It comes first, if I remember right, in that 
wonderful collection In the Midst of Life. But there are 
other famous short stories which rely rather on the gradual 
unfolding of a large and moving theme than on any element 
of suddenness or surprise: for instance, Mr. Kipling’s They 
and Kuprin’s Captain Ribnikov. So, perhaps, there are two 
sorts of excellence attainable in the short story, though 
each sort will naturally borrow from the other; and I have 
been searching in my mind to decide which sort is most 
congenial to Mr. Barry Pain. I have read this first volume 
of his Collected Tales with the pleasure that can always be 
found in his work by everybody capable of appreciating 
literary effectiveness, but the collection is in a way disap- 
pointing. I have always maintained that Mr. Barry Pain’s 
gifts have been underrated ; now I begin to suspect that 
he underrates them himself. He is extremely witty: 
Another Englishwoman’s Love Letters is one of the few books 
that simply cannot be read without laughter, almost con- 
tinuous laughter, nor is its fun that of the light and airy 
jester—it is penetrating and illuminating fun. The Eliza 
books, too—though less provocative of sheer mirth: though, 
in fact, painful through the remorselessness of their pene- 
tration—provide an even more liberal measure of illumi- 
nation. But Mr. Pain has condescended to turn out also a 
lot of humorous stuff which does not deserve to be anything 
better than a popular diversion. So with his “ serious ” 
work : I accept the word for convenience, since he himself in 
the preface to the present volume distinguishes between 
“humorous ” and “ serious ” (the humorous tales, I under- 
stand, are to follow); but I repudiate the distinction, since 
social and psychological satire on the Eliza level is among 
the most serious things there are. My disappointment in 
this book does not prevent me from acknowledging that it 
is one in a thousand ; no, my disappointment is born of the 
fact that Mr. Pain could obviously do so much better— 
rather, of the fact that I supposed he had done better. 
Reading everything attached to his name that I could find 
in magazines for many years past, I had, as it were, accumu- 
lated an impression of power. I should have been prepared 
to swear that any collection of his “ serious ” stories would 
be far more valuable than this collection seems to me to be. 
Here, where he depends upon atmosphere he tends to dissi- 
pate the atmosphere ; where he depends upon the sting in 
the tail he sometimes lets the tail droop. It is as if he 
despised his public or ignored his powers. 

If all this sounds rather grudging, that is only because in 
criticising Mr. Pain one takes a high standard for granted. 


Some at any rate of the thirteen stories here collected are 
admirable. The Celestial Grocery is a strange, mocking 
phantasy with a sharply-pointed moral; The Undying 
Thing is so horrible that to read it is probably to remember 
it more vividly and for a longer time than one would wish 
(so horrible, indeed, that I doubt if the theme is subdued 
to the requirements of art); Sparkling Burgundy and 
Too Soon and Too Late are clever and sardonic studies ; 
The Night of Glory is profound in its criticism of life, and 
has the sombre quality of a dark but vivid etching. I do 
not think the volume will be neglected by anyone who 
cares for the short story as an artistic form. 

Mike is, in its first half, the best thing that Mr. Benson 
has done for a long time. In the second half, when the 
war comes and the Englishman, Michael Comber, meets in 
battle and kills Hermann Falbe, his dearest friend and the 
brother of the girl he loves, the writing scarcely rises to the 
height demanded by such a plot. I do not feel I am giving 
away any of the book’s interest by thus stating what happens 
at the end, for most readers will see that climax coming all 
through—and yet when it does come the coincidence is 
not made probable. Michael, the plain, unhappy young 
man, born to a great social position which he detests, 
longing to devote himself to music, resigning from the 
Guards to do so, opening out under the influence of the 
Falbes with their spontaneous interests and utter absence 
of self-consciousness, is by no means a novel type in fiction, 
but Mr. Benson draws him with real sympathy; Michael’s 
father is well satirised in his pompous selfishness and snob- 
bishness, and “ Aunt Barbara” is mildly amusing: alto- 
gether, there are a lot of good points, even of touching 
incidents, in Mike. I quote from an entirely unforced and 
chivalrous tribute to Germany’s better qualities : 

The loves and the tragedies of the great Titanic forces that saw 
‘the making of the world; the dreams and the deeds of the masters 
of Nuremberg ; above all, sacrifice and enlightenment and redemption 
of the soul; how, except by music, could these be made manifest ? 
It was the first and only and final alchemy that could by its magic 
transformation give an answer to the tremendous riddles of conscious- 
ness ; that could lift you, though tearing and making mincemeat of 
you, to the serenity of the Pisgah-top, whence was seen the promised 


land. It, in itself, was reality ; and the door-keeper who admitted 
you into that enchanted realm was the spirit of Germany. 


I am tempted to add a quotation of far different value, as 
an amusing instance of the difficulties inherent in the 
English language. A pronoun, we know, is a word that 
stands for a noun, but Mr. Benson here treats nouns as if he 
agreed with Shakespeare’s Cade that a noun is an abominable 
word such as no Christian ear can endure to hear. I take 
the liberty of italicising to make the pronouns more pro- 
nounced : 

; Aunt Barbara did not appear to wait for anything more on 
the subject of Sylvia. She had seen sufficient of the situation to know 
where Michael was most certainly bound for. Yet the very fact of 
Sylvia’s outspoken friendliness with him made her wonder a little as 
to what his reception would be. She would hardly have said so plainly 
that she and her brother were devoted to him if she had been devoted 
to him with that secret tenderness which, in its essentials, is reticent 
about itself. Her half-hour’s conversation with the girl had given her 
a certain insight into her ; still more had her attitude when she stood 
by Michael as he played for her 
Who is Sylvia? Which is she? 

Love is the somewhat general title of a story in the common 
autobiographical form. It takes the life of a preposterously 
rich and spoilt young American up to the age of twenty-four. 
It includes one illicit “ affair ’’ and concludes with marriage, 
but “love” plays actually a smaller part, not a larger, im 
this book than in most books. The general effect is not 
pleasant, perhaps because Mr. Trites’s Brian is so utterly 
without a hold on moral standards, moral realities. The 
chronicle is of one attempt at sensation, at experience, 
after another. Brian has moments of clear thought and 
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fine feeling, but those moments seem no more stable, no 
more essential, than his most casual physical feelings. 
About the extreme cleverness of the writing there can be no 
question. It is “‘ realistic’ in the French rather than the 
English manner, and the separate scenes are visualised 
with clearness and completeness, recorded with brevity and 
simplicity. The result is very interesting, but, as I have 
said, not very pleasant. GERALD GOULD. 


VISIONS OF WAR 
Gallipoli. By Joun Maserietp. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 


Kitchener’s Mob, the Adventures of an American in the 
British Army. By J.N.Hawzi. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 

In style, method, and construction these two books are 
at the opposite poles. Mr. Masefield attempts the grand 
manner and the literary big drum, and through them to 
make us feel the terror and pity, the grandeur and glamour, 
of war. His book is as carefully constructed as a good 
sonnet, and everywhere shows the “finish” of skilled crafts- 
manship. It speaks highly for his powers that it is readable 
throughout, that it rarely strikes an obviously false note, 
and that its full and final effect is to leave the reader with a 
vivid picture of the heroism displayed throughout one of 
the most bloody and desperate campaigns in the history of 
war. But Mr. Masefield’s method has its dangers. When 
he begins a description of the sailing of the Gallipoli expe- 
dition from Mudros with the words: “ Now in all that city 
of ships, so busy with picket boats, and noisy with the labour 
of men, the getting of the anchors began,” he deliberately 
challenges comparison with that incomparable description 
of another over-seas expedition which started from a Greek 
port to end in failure. It is a rash thing to challenge com- 
parison with Thucydides, and Mr. Masefield pays the full 
price of his rashness. One realises why it is that it is im- 
possible to read the one after two thousand years without a 
catch in the throat, while the other, so terribly near to us, 
leaves us coldly critical or admiring of the “ fine writing.” 
Thucydides succeeds precisely because his key is superficially 
pitched so low, because of his austerity and economy of 
sentiment, because he never attempts to preach to usof the 
noble or tragic sentiments which he thinks we should feel ; 
Mr. Masefield beats too loud the big drum of sentiment, 
writes too much at the top of his voice, and hopes too often 
to find terror and pity in fine writing and purple patches. 
But though there are serious objections to his manner, this 
does not prevent the matter of his book from being of very 
great interest. He has no revelations to make about the 
expedition, but he discusses with knowledge and intelligence 
the reasons of its failure. He himself seems to hold that it 
ought to have succeeded because on three occasions it was 
within an ace of succeeding. His own account, however, 
does not bear out this opinion. The troops were continually, 
as he says, being called upon to achieve the impossible. 
Ninety-nine times they achieved it, and then at the hun- 
dredth time, just when ultimate success was in view, from 
mere exhaustion they failed to achieve it. But a campaign 
in which day after day, week after week, month after month, 
thousands of men are being continually called upon to 
achieve the impossible requires far more justification as 
sound strategically, or even politically, than at present it is 
possible to find in our or Mr. Masefield’s knowledge of the 
Gallipoli expedition. 

Mr. Hall’s literary method is, as we have said, the exact 
opposite of Mr. Masefield’s. He gives us a plain, matter- 
of-fact account of his experiences in the ranks of the Royal 
Fusiliers. His book is before everything a study of the 
private soldier of the New Armies, of his conversation, his 
opinions, and beliefs, of what he has achieved and suffered 


upon the Western front. Mr. Hall notes that in all the 
months that he lived with them he never heard an expression 
of sentiment from them, and that when he attempted to 
start a conversation about patriotism, “they walked right 
over me with their boots on.” The reader will, in fact, find 
in these pages no fine writing or fine sentiments, and if his 
view of our enemies be taken from the daily press, the 
feelings of the Royal Fusiliers towards them in the trenches 
will often appear disgracefully pro-German. Yet few war 
books have so well succeeded in making one feel and appreci- 
ate the humour, heroism, and fine feeling of the rank and 
file, or the “‘ realities of war.” 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 2s. 6d. net. 
During the last 100 years an element of ever-increasing 
importance has been introduced into the problem of human 
government. Previously the problem almost always pre- 
sented itself as one concerning the relations either of the 
State to individuals and classes, or of individuals and classes 
to one another within the State. But to-day anyone who 
sat down to write an adequate Principia Politica would have 
to devote most of his attention to the question of the rela- 
tions of the State as an organisation to other organisations, 
and of the relations of voluntary organisations to one 
another within the State. The modern problem of Church 
and State 1s, as this Report shows, only part of that wider 
question, Nearly everyone who has studied the subject 
would agree that, whether he regarded it from the point of 
view of a Churchman or of a citizen, the relationship in which 
the Established Church as an organisation stands towards 
the State is extremely unsatisfactory. It was therefore by 
no means a premature step when in 1918 the Representative 
Church Council passed a resolution requesting the two 
Archbishops to inquire “what changes are advisable in 
order to secure in the relations of Church and State a fuller 
expression of the spiritual independence of the Church as 
well as of the national recognition of religion.”” The Arch- 
bishops appointed a very strong Committee which contained 
such distinguished and learned members as the late Sir 
William Anson, Mr. Balfour, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, Dr. Frere, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Parmoor, 
Mr. A. L. Smith, &c. Their Report, which is extremely 
scholarly and moderate and is of high interest (particularly 
in its appendices), suffers from a radical defect which unfor- 
tunately was inherent in the terms of reference. The 
problem which the Committee set itself to solve was the 
formulation of a plan which, while ensuring “ spiritual 
independence ” to the Church, would preserve to the State 
an effective control over the legislation of the Church. But 
it is, to say the least, doubtful whether the two things are 
really compatible where the relationship of Church Estab- 
lishment exists, and the terms of reference therefore by 
making the continuance of Establishment axiomatic made 
any consideration of this fundamental question impossible. 
The most important proposals of the Committee are 
designed to give the power of self-government to the Church 
while preserving the veto of the State. They propose in 
the first place that a Church Council shall be constituted, 
and that Parliament shall give it statutory powers to legis- 
late for the Church. The constitution of the proposed 
Council would follow to a large extent that of the present 
Representative Church Council. It would consist of three 
Houses, the House of Bishops, the House of Clergy, and 
the House of Laymen. The election system for the House 
of Laymen seems extraordinarily cumbrous and indirect. 
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The Parochial Church Meeting elects Parochial Represen- 
tatives to the Ruri-decanal Conference ; the parochial lay 
representatives of the Ruri-decanal Conference elect members 
of Diocesan Conferences, and Diocesan Conferences elect 
to the House of Laymen. The Committee maintains the 
rigidly Eastern and traditional attitude of Christian Churches 
towards women by excluding women from the Church 
Council and from Ruri-decanal and Diocesan Conferences. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to note that the leaven 
of industrialism is working so strongly among us that the 
Committee proposes that a certain number of wage-earners’ 
representatives should be co-opted as members of each 
Diocesan Conference and should be eligible to election for 
the House of Laymen. 

Upon the Church Council the Committee would have the 
State confer the power of legislating for the Church. The 
sphere of legislation is nowhere in the Report itself exactly 
defined, though it is described in general terms in an appendix 
by the Bishop of Oxford. At the present time the Church 
can legislate, subject to the veto of the State, through the 
power of Convocation to make canons. The Committee 
does not propose to deprive Convocations of their legis- 
lative powers, but it would confer exactly the same powers 
upon the Church Council, and expects thus “sooner or later 
to bring into disuse the old legislative machinery of the 
Convocations.” It is, however, in the relation of the legis- 
lative powers of the Church Council to the veto of the State 
that the weakness of not facing the question of Establish- 
ment becomes most apparent. In the body of the Report 
the proposal is made that a standing Committee of the 
Privy Council, to be known as the Ecclesiastical Committee, 
should be constituted, and that every measure passed by 
the Church Council should be submitted to this Committee, 
which would advise the Crown (a) whether it ought to 
receive the Royal Assent; (b) whether it required sub- 
mission to Parliament. If the advice were that it should 
receive the Royal Assent but did not require Parliamentary 
sanction, the assent would be given and the measure would 
acquire the force of an Act of Parliament. But where the 
Committee advised that Parliamentary sanction was neces- 
sary, then the measure would be laid on the Tables of the 
Houses of Parliament and would only receive the Royal 
Assent if a resolution were not carried in either House 
within forty days against its submission. These proposals 
seem clearly, while maintaining the relationship of Estab- 
lishment, to withdraw from the Houses of Parliament and 
to place in the hands of a Committee of the Privy Council 
certain ill-defined powers of legislation. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that, in the Draft of the Enabling Bill 
attached to the Report, any measure passed by the Church 
Council and recommended by the Committee for the Royal 
Assent has to be laid on the Tables of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This inconsistency reveals the crux of the question. 
If the State recognises a particular Church as a “ State ” 
or “ Established ” Church, how can it properly resign into 
the hands of the moiety of citizens who adhere to that 
Church any unfettered truly legislative power? But if 
the legislative power of the Church remains subject to 
effectual control by the State, what remains of the “ spiritual 
independence ” of the Church ? 


A DEAD DRAMATIST 


Soldier and Dramatist : Being the Letters of Harold Chapin. 
With an Introduction by Smmpnety Dark. John Lane. 
5s. net. 


Harold Chapin was born in America in 1886, came to 
England with his mother in 1888, enlisted in the R.A.M.C, 


in September, 1914, and was killed at the Battle of Loos a 
year after. He was still under thirty when he died, but 
was already recognised as one of the most promising of the 
younger dramatists. He left eleven one-act plays and six 
longer ones; the best known, perhaps, are Art and Oppor- 
tunity, The Dumb and the Blind, and It’s the Poor that ’Elps 
the Poor. Mr. William Archer, in a prefatory note, says 
that “ with the single exception of Rupert Brooke, no English- 
speaking man of more unquestionable genius has been lost 
to the world in this world-frenzy.” He left a widow and a 
small boy. Those are the bare facts of his life. 

The letters in this memorial volume have little direct 
bearing upon his career as a writer. They cover the period 
of his year’s service. They were written mostly to his 
wife ; a few are to his little son, and one or two to his dog. 
Very occasionally he refers to his plays. Once or twice he 
asks for a book (in his very last letter he writes for a com- 
plete Browning) or comments upon one. But as a body his 
letters might have come from a man who had never written 
professionally in his life. They are concerned with the 
day’s doings and his thoughts of home ; and the prevailing 
impression they leave is that of a keen intelligence, a good- 
humoured and profoundly affectionate nature. He was a 
man, obviously, one feels, who would “ get on” with any 
body of people he was with. He died finely: picking 
wounded off the wire in front of the first trench. 

Illustrative extracts from letters so domestic as these 
are difficult to give: their effect can only be got if one 
reads them as a series. Writing from France it is usually 
with details that he deals. He reflects, for instance, on 
pipe-clay : 

There are no heights to which the inane vanity of the Army cannot 
rise. Fancy the idiotic moustaches that we all have to grow “‘ to 
make us look soldierly.” Did you ever hear such rot? There is 

- something of the old Wellington, who stuck up for the white (and 
tight) neckcloths because they gave the men such a fresh colour, in 
the British Army of to-day. I fancy it will suffer some in this war, 
though. 


Depression and high spirits alternate with him as with 
most men in the firing line. He gives us an occasional 
glimpse into the general mind of the trenches. “It is 
rather dull and monotonous,” he writes in June: 


The men are getting fearfully impatient (as always during a lull) 
and talk of the summer slipping away, and the likelihood of another 
winter in the trenches, etc. The less intelligent majority persist in 
measuring our progress by the distance advanced, and cannot see 
that war and geographical aggrandisement are not quite the same 
thing. 

And in places the artist-observer detached from his fellows 
becomes clear : 


I went up to the —th H.Q. this afternoon and saw two men 
buried. Their chums were so particular to dig them a level grave 
and a rectangular grave and parallel graves, and to note who was in 
this grave, who in that, that my mind, jumping to questions as always, 
was aching with why’s which I wouldn’t have asked for the world— 
almost as if the answer—you take me—would disgrace me for not 
knowing it already—brand me as lacking some decency the grave- 
diggers had. 

Oh, Lord, the mystery of men’s feelings. 


Never have I seen such perfect grouping as when, after a shell 
had fallen round the corner from here a fortnight ago, three of us 
rushed round and the light of an electric torch lit up a little interior 
ten feet square, with one man sitting against the far wall, another 
lying across his feet and a dog prone in the foreground, all dead and 
covered evenly with the dust of powdered plaster and masonry 
brought down by the explosion! They might have been grouped hed 
for forty years—not a particle of dust hung in the air, the white 
light showed them, pale whity-brown, like a terra-cotta group. 
That they were dead seemed right and proper—but that they had 
ever been alive—beyond all credence. 


Sometimes, as he said (describing a mouse running in 
and out under the stretcher of a dead man alone in a ward), 
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“these things almost please one by their very perfection of 
eerieness and horror.” That is the student of effects; the 
man was a gentle and sensitive man, filled with “ the hate 
of hate” and glad on the whole that he had been able to 
risk his life in a job in which he had to bind wounds and 
not to inflict them. He asks in one letter a question that 
is often asked: ‘“‘ Why do the best ones all get done in?” 
That question occurred to Sophocles, writing about war 
two thousand years ago. Reason, the laws of probability, 
would seem to make it ridiculous; but one cannot help 
asking it, however foolish it may be. 


TRAVELLERS 


Sierra Leone: Its People, Products, Secret Societies. By 
H. O. Newianp. Dale and Danielsohn. 

The Call of the West. By Caprarn Gatitoway. Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Summer Holidays in the Alps. By R. E. Dunnam. Unwin. 


15s. net. 


Mr. Newland’s style is quite undistinguished, but that 
he probably will not bother about. He is not a “ senti- 
mental traveller,” and he makes no effort at all to impress 
us with purple patches. But his book contains an astonish- 
ing variety of information—about hunting, coconuts, 
polygamy, forest fires, cannibalism, crocodiles, gun licences, 
mountain climbing, the position of native women, 
the Zassi, Kafung, Porro, Human Leopard, Alligator 
and Baboon Societies (we read this quite eagerly, but the 
revelations are mild enough), tornadoes, massacres, native 
law and custom, red and white ants, the Europeanised 
African, and other relevant matters. In fact, Mr. Newland’s 
work is almost a Blue Book—a semi-official publication tem- 
pered to the lay lamb by a casual method of narration. It 
is quite interesting and unquestionably a very well-informed 
compilation. 

The Call of the West leaves us cold. As we progressed we 
caught remarks like: “A telegraph line extends all along 
the road”; “no plate, no frying-pan” (which sounds 
like a proverb); “‘ at Soda Creek we get aboard the stern- 
wheel steamer BX”; ‘“‘ tea is served in the observation 
ear”; “one frequently sees women driving”; “ we pass 
numerous ranches”; ‘Captain Talbot won back $8 of 
his losses’; ‘‘ our merry party consists of four—Dan, the 
boss, Walter, Tom, and Happy, with Homer, the French- 
Canadian cook, and four natives who are to be the axemen, 
not to mention Happy’s little retriever pup, Tootsie ” ; 
“it transpired that ——.” Captain Galloway tramps or 
rides British Columbia effectively enough, but he is deficient 
in the gift of imparting his interest to his readers. Canada 
is certainly a young nation, but books about Canada seem 
to be almost unnecessarily numerous. Pioneers, O Pioneers ! 
if only you would be content to let your gallant deeds speak 
but not write for themselves! Captain Galloway’s book 
is no worse and no better than the average. 

Says Mr. Durham in the “ foreword ” of his sumptuous 
volume: “ The spell of the mountains has led men to the 
commission of many follies. It has now driven me to the 
length of writing and publishing a book.” Instantly the 
author captures our sympathy, and we are disposed to 
glance mildly and indulgently at his adventures upon giddy 
peaks. Only, the worst of a book about climbing the Alps 
is that nobody but a climber can appreciate it. Especially 
when the material is not clothed in a very radiant form. 
Still we can recommend other climbers to buy Summer 
— It is a readable enough book and it is well illus- 
rated, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Poverty and Social Progress. By Maurice PArMELEE, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Next Step in Democracy. By R. W. Settars, Ph.D. Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. net. 

The United States abounds at this moment with books dealing with 
** the social question,” the ‘* condition of the poor *—the distribution 
of national income among the different strata, and the proportion living 
below the ‘‘ poverty line” being strikingly similar to what we know 
of the United Kingdom—and it is symptomatic that practically all 
these books lead up to what may be called, for short, the Socialism of 
the Fabian Society. Has that ubiquitous organisation ‘‘ nobbled “ 
all the American publishers, and converted even the House of Mac- 
millan? Dr. Parmelee, for instance, after an excellent survey of all 
social evils and every proposed remedy, couched in the quietest and 
most moderate terms (which doubtless enabled him to ‘* pass the 
censor”’), sums up quite decidedly that ‘‘ the coming of the demo- 
cratic society will mean the abolition of poverty,’’—just as if he were 
the author of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission— 
and that ‘* any other form of social organisation involves ** too much 
opportunity for exploitation” to be endurable. 

Dr. Sellars has much the same tone and attitude as Dr. Parmelee, 
but he does not shrink from using the word Socialism, which he regards 
as the inevitable ‘* next step” ; and he discusses principles instead of 
describing social problems and their practical solutions. But he has 
put before the great reading public of the American continent a thought- 
ful and inspiring book, well worth perusal on this side of the Atlantic. 


Our Fighting Services and How They Made the Empire. By Field- 
Marshal Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C. Cassell. 21s. net. 

Sir Evelyn Wood is well qualified by his experience of both services 
to write the history of British warfare by land and sea, and his long 
and distinguished record lends to the last quarter of his narrative 
the interest of military memoirs. He begins (but without personal 
reminiscence) with the last successful invasion of England by the 
Norman expeditionary force of 1066. But he passes lightly over 
the Middle Ages, and one is inclined to agree that medixval warfare 
need not be taken seriously by anyone except a professor in search 
of a thesis. He includes a fairly detailed study of the Civil War, 
and from this point almost until the area of his personal reminiscences 
is reached the book is a lucid summary of the French Wars. Marl- 
borough and the Peninsula are extremely well treated; but there 
are curious omissions of operations which do not happen to have 
interested Sir Evelyn ; thus the British campaigns in Flanders against 
the First Republic have entirely disappeared. The summaries of 
the campaigns in Spain and Belgium are really models and are well 
illustrated by the necessary (if familiar) maps. When he arrives at 
the Indian Mutiny Sir Evelyn permits himself the irritating pedantry of 
“ Kahnpur” and “ Sipahi,” but his exact orthography cannot spoil 
the story. The Zulu War is an absorbing personal memoir, and 
the South African War, although the narrative of Spion Kop is strongly 
partisan, is as interesting as the evidence at a Committee of Enquiry. 
The narrative stops rather suddenly in 1899, and ** Rossetti, Dante 
Gabriel—Poetical Works *’ makes a singularly unexpected appearance 
in the list of authorities. It is a handsome and attractive book which 
should have a large sale. 


Zionism: Problems and Views. Edited by Paut Goopman and 
Artuur D. Lewis. With an Introduction by Max Nordau. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

That Zionism is becoming rapidly one of the living problems of 
foreign politics and that the psychological moment is not likely to be 
allowed to pass by the Zionists is shown by the appearance within the 
space of a few weeks of two books both well fitted to place before 
the world the meaning of Zionism and its aims. The new book, while 
pursuing the same objects as its predecessor, Zionism and the Jewish 
Future, does so on slightly different lines. The earlier book, although 
written by a dozen different writers, formed a complete whole intro- 
ducing the problem, analysing it and pointing out the road to its 
solution. The present volume, on the other hand, consists of a number 
of self-contained essays not directly connected with one another but 
all radiating from the common idea which gives the book its title. It 
may, in fact, be described as a miscellany. Among its contributors 
there are several whose names need no introduction—Max Nordau, 
Mr. Zangwill, the Hebrew philosopher Ahad Ha’am, the Zionist leader 
and Russian man of letters M. N. Sokolow, for instance, and also 
the newly-appointed American Supreme Court judge, Mr. Louis 
Brandeis—and it is probable that the reader finding it unnecessary to 
pursue a regular course through the volume, will turn to these first. 
In his search for information regarding Zionism he will find the chapters 
by Max Nordau and Ahad Ha’am the most useful. The former in the 
course of a few paragraphs makes the purpose of the Zionist movement 
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clear to the world : the latter shows the need for Palestine as a spiritual 
centre for Jewry. These two contributions do not, however, by any 
means exhaust the interesting and valuable elements in this miscellany, 
which should be read by all for whom the Jewish problem exists, 
either as a practical or as an academic question. 


THE CITY 


I’ Stock Exchange business were not subject to all 
sorts of restrictions, the good news from the front 
would have been the signal for a sharp rise in prices. 
Speculation is, however, impossible except in so far as 

banks agree to advance money for the purpose of buying 

securities; and, on the whole, markets have been dull. 

After having been closed for several Saturdays, the Stock 

Exchange remained open for business last Saturday ; but, 

in response to the almost unanimous wish of members, it has 

been decided to resume the Saturday closing until the end 
of October. In connection with the schemes for the deposit 
with the Government, on loan, of certain securities which 
have already been referred to in detail in these notes, 
the Treasury has now issued a circular withdrawing from 
the scheme twelve stocks—of which they state they have 
obtained sufficient for present requirements. The stocks 
withdrawn consist of two Argentine Railway Preference 

Stocks, four Canadian Railway Debenture Stocks, and 

all the Japanese Government Loans. Attention is being 

directed to iron and steel shares; and rightly too, for 
if any industry seems assured of a busy period for some 
years to come, it is this. The shares of the Cargo Fleet 

Company are in demand at about 21s., and look like going 

higher. When war broke out they were quoted at 7s. 6d. 

Shipping shares maintain their prices, and rumour is again 

busy with pending amalgamations. 

* * * 


The Japanese Government has again bought up large 
amounts of its own loans in this country, and from all 
accounts Japan is enjoying a period of phenomenal 
prosperity. The current issue of the Chamber of Commerce 
Journal contains an interesting report from its correspondent 
in Kobe, who states that “Japan has now reached the 
stage where she would like the war to go on for ever.” 
There are difficulties, of course, some raw materials being 
hard to get; but this only sends prices up. Long forward 
contracts are being made for the import of American iron 
(reports from the United States indicate that makers are 
sold out to the end of 1917), and the unlimited supplies 
on which Japan has lately laid hands in China are slow to 
develop. Both the Hanyang (on the Yangtse) and the 
German mines in Shantung are stated to be inaccessible to 
private enterprise, and it is not known what the Japanese 
Government is doing in connection with them. The following 
extract from the Chamber of Commerce Journal report is 
of more than usual interest :— 


During recent months Japan has discovered an odd way of supple- 
menting her metal supplies. Men have gone throughout the province 
of Shantung, inducing the Chinese to disgorge their hoards of Chinese 
copper and brass ‘‘ cash.’’ ‘These Japanese ‘‘ cash” collectors have 
been as insistent as highwaymen, but they have given Japanese 
currency—mostly paper—in exchange, at rates which appear to 
have had some sort of bank quotation to put a respectable face on 
them. But the justice of the transactions may be judged from the 
fact that, after all expenses of collection, shipment, and refining 
and separating have been paid, the copper and zinc resulting bring 
ina -~ of at least 100 per cent. The Chinese Government pro- 
tested vigorously, but nothing was done; there were even riots as 
a native protest, with the result that Peking was threatened with 
pains and penalties and compensation was demanded, At last an 
arrangement was more or less agreed to that the trade should not be 
allowed to continue ‘‘ after present contracts had been fulfilled.” 
Japanese newspapers publish estimates of how many thousands of 
tons of ‘* cash” are still available besides the thousands which have 
been taken. This is suggestive of how China’s sovereignty is respected 
nowadays. The Japanese Government, of course, does not recognise 
the ‘‘ cash” collectors, but the common acceptance of Japanese 
currency throughout Shantung is regarded as a desideratum. Korea, 
of course, has the Japanese money, and it now circulates throughout 
South Manchuria as current. Taxes there are now payable in it, 
and there is a project in course of promotion for the ‘‘ absorption ” 
of all the Chinese banks in Mukden by a Sino-Japanese bank with 
a merely nominal Chinese partnership. The Chinese, themselves 





are, of course, not altogether ill-pleased to see a stable currency in 
the country, especially as it will eventually put an end to the importa- 
tion of counterfeit Chinese money made in Osaka—a business which 
the Japanese Government does not apparently exert itself to suppress 
until it becomes inimical to its own interests. The advantages to 
Japan of Japanese money being current in China are obvious. 


The correspondent goes on to say that it is rather curious 
that Japan’s trade with China has gone ahead during the 
war less than any ; but is it really so curious ? 


* #: * 


The rubber market is fuliilling all the favourable anticipa- 
tions expressed with regard to it in these notes, and every 
share mentioned therein shows a considerable rise. Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust, recommended so recently 
as September 2nd at 23s., is now 26s. 3d., and is, I consider, 
worth buying up to 30. The other large Trust company, 
the Eastern International Rubber Trust, should also be a 
good purchase at its present price of 21s. 6d. More and 
more attention is being directed to the Borneo group— 
in which there is plenty of room for capital appreciation 
compared with others. A share that seems well worth 
buying in this section is that of the Manchester North 
Borneo Rubber, Ltd., a company having nearly 3,000 acres 
planted. On these only a little over 500 acres are at present 
in bearing, but during the current year another 450 acres 
will reach the tapping stage, and in the subsequent year 
the very large area of 1,928 acres, planted in 1911, will 
reach the bearing stage. Last year the company realised 
a little over 400 lb. per acre, which is a very satisfactory 
yield. The working costs are low, being only 1s. 04d. per lb., 
and should be further reduced as larger areas come under 
tapping. For the year ended March 81st last a dividend 
of 6 per cent. was paid on the capital of £165,000, and for 
the current year a distribution of 10 per cent. —— 
probable. At the present market price of 31s. for the shares 
the estate is capitalised at about £85 per acre, which is very 
low. The shares should therefore show considerable capital 


appreciation during the next year or two. 


* * * 


Since the war started Switzerland has had to raise five 
mobilisation loans to meet the additional costs placed 
upon it by reason of the war between its neighbours. In 
addition to these War Loans the Swiss Government is now 
levying a special tax upon property, the greater part of 
which goes to the Federal Government, a certain proportion, 
however, being allocated to the various cantonal Govern- 
ments. As usually happens in the case of these levies on 
capital, the result obtained looks like exceeding the estimates. 
The Swiss plan was ingenious in that it allowed people 
to some extent to assess themselves, the threat of compulsion 
being in the background, and many capitalists are stated 
to be voluntarily making contributions in excess of the 
fixed rates, which range between 1-10th of 1 per cent. to 
1} per cent. on capital. When, in 1913, the German Govern- 
ment made a levy on capital for military purposes, it was 
astute enough to offer a “free pardon” in respect of past 
underpayments to people who, it was found, had not been 
paying the full amounts of income tax, but threatened 
severe penalties to any who under-declared his capital. 
As a result, the amount received from the capital levy 
was considerably in excess of the estimates based upon 
previous taxation. Every belligerent Government will have 
to make a levy upon capital, and these points will be worth 
remembering when our turn comes. According to the 
Journal de Genéve the war debt figures of various countries 
are as follows, per head of population : 


Switzerland “a an Frs. 112 
Hungary .. ee oe ee o* » 808 
Austria ee - 6 - ‘< » 548 
Germany » 660 
France i _ » 834 
United Kingdom .. , 1,067 


The figure for Russia is not given. The latest telegrams 
from Switzerland state that the Federal Government 
has decided to introduce a special 25 per cent. tax on 


war profits made since January Ist, 1915. 
Emit Davies. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


HE Session 1916-17 in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE, MEDICAL SCIENCES and ENGIN- 
EERING will begin on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 
the FACULTY OF LAWS on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
sth. The Provost and Deans will attend on Monday, 
October 2nd, and Tuesday, October 3rd, from 10 a.m. 
to I p.m., for the admission of Students. Intending 
students are invited to communicate with the Provost 
as soon as possible. 


The SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART will open on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, and students may be ad- 
mitted on or before that date. 


The following prospectuses are now ready and may 
be had on application to the Secretary :— 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 

INDIAN SCHOOL. 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART (DRAWING, 
PAINTING, AND SCULPTURE). 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND DEPART- 

° MENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Postgraduate and Research work is provided for in 

all departments. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Litt., 
Secretary. 
University College, London 
(Gower Street). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


THE COURSE OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


(arranged in conjunction with The Charity Organisation Society) 
will be inaugurated by a Pusiic Lecture on 


THE CHANGED OUTLOOK UPON SOCIAL WORK 


J. Sr. G. HEATH, M.A. (Warden of Toynbee Hall), 
On FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6th, at 5 p.m. 


Admission Free. 











CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 
Peasant Pottery Shop 
41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


Interesting British and Continental Peasant Pottery 
on sale. - Brightly coloured plaited felt Rugs. 


EDITH BUSHELL P%otographs, 


Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only) Address: c/o THE PEASANT SHOP. 

















BoOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

s Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 

| a is now ready.—Write for copies to the HEADMASTER, Bootham 
ork 





TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


deseription accurately and romptly executed. Shorthand 

Eypicte rovided. Meetings, ectures, Sermons reported. — 

TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 





Very moderate,— Z., 263 


T YPEWRITING—neat, accurate. 
King Street, Hammersmith. 
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MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


will give a Course of Six Lectures on 


COMMERCIAL WAR: 
ITS CONDITIONS 


AND 


CONSEQUENCES 


At the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of 
London), Clare Market, Portugal Street, Kings- 
way, W.C., on Wednesdays at 5.30 p.m., beginning 
OcTOBER 11th, 1916. Fee 10s. 6d. 


SYLLABUS. 


Why Need We Have Commercial War after the Con- 
clusion of Peace ?—The Argument for Free Trade and 
the Open Door.—The Needs of National Defence.— 
The Ideal of the Self-Sufficing State (or Empire) as 
regards (a) Food; (b) Raw Materials; (c) Essential Indus- 
tries; (d) Merchant Shipping; (e) Means of Communication. 
—How Can the Self-Sufficing State Continue an Export 
Trade as regards (a) Return Freights; (b) The Foreign 
Exchanges ?—Offensive and Defensive Commercial War : 
Is there any Difference between Them ?—The Weapons 
of Commercial War—(a) Import Duties; (6) Export 
Duties; (c) Bounties; (d) Navigation Acts; (e) Differ- 
ential Railway Rates; (f) Government Assistance to 
Private Traders—What Commercial War Costs and 
Who Pays for It.—The Alternative to Commercial War.— 
Not Laissez-faire-—Development by each State of its 
own National Resources, as regards (a) Labour (Educa- 
tion, Factory Acts, the Policy of the National Minimum, 
etc.) ; (b) Land (Scientific Exploitation in the National 
Interest) : (c) Capital (State Provision and Control of) ; 
and (d) Organisation of Fundamental Industries (e.z., 
Communication and Transport, Production of Power, 
Light and Heat, etc.).—-The Example of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, and its Relations with the German 
Co-operative Wholesale Society —Government Production 
of Essential Commodities and a Mutual Exchange of 
Surplus Products.—What This Would Cost and Who 
Would Pay for It. 


For tickets apply to the Secretary at the School (as 
above). Abridged Calendar (with particulars of 183 
separate lecture courses, etc.), Sixpence, postage twopence. 


























SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, ro Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THE NEw STATESMAN,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Binding Cases for Vol. VI., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 


Volumes, price each 18s, nett, may be obtained direct 
from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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THE 
WORLD IN CHAINS} 


A Course of Six Lectures to be given at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 

Garden, on Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning October 27, 1916, by 

Mr. Bernarp SHaw, Mr. and Mrs. Sipney Wess, Mr. Criurron Brock 
and Mr. Granam WALLas. 


Oct. 27. “Life.” G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Chairman: Dr. SALEEBY. 


Nov. 3. ‘¢ Labour.” SIDNEY WEBB. . 


Chairman: Mr. J. A. Hopson. 


? 


III. Nov. 10. “Democracy.” GRAHAM WALLAS. 


Chairman : — 


IV. Nov. 17. “Art.” A. CLUTTON Brock. 


Chairman: Mr. Rocer Fry. 


V. Nov. 24.  ‘‘Conscience.” Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: The Hon. Lady Bartow. 


VI. Dec. 1. “Religion.” G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Chairman : Mr. Desmonp MacCartTHY. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference will 
be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 19, 
1916, when the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half-a-guinea for the course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. There will be a 
few unnumbered seats, price five shillings for the course, or (without guarantee of a seat) one shilling for a single lecture. 


The whole of the receipts, after paying for the hall, printing and postage, will be devoted to the educational and research work 
of the Fabian Society. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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